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Zacatecas is just within the tropics, as we passed the line 
of Cancer a few miles back near Calera, but the city is over 
eight thousand feet above sea level. This combination of 
low latitudeand high elevation gives Mexico that magnificent 
climate which, never cold and never sultry, seems perpetual 
May. 

In all the Mexican towns of any size there is a Plaza de 
Armas or Central Plaza in which the band plays nearly 
every night and whither everyone goes. On one side of this 
plaza is invariably the cathedral; on two of the other sides, 
if the town is a state capital, the governor’s palace and the 
palace of the state legislature and supreme court, and on 
the fourth side large stores or handsome private residences. 
This was the case at Zacatecas, where on the night of Jan- 
uary 2, in the open air, without overcoats or shawls, large 
crowds filled the seats ranged around the square, and while 
the band was playing the young men and maidens were 
promenading but never in company with each other. 

According to the custom of the country, there was “an 
endless chain” of girls, in groups of two, three, or four, 
promenading in one direction, with a similar chain of 
young men going in the opposite direction, while the older 
people sat on the benches and seats. Thus every girl can 
be seen in succession by every young man in the other chain, 
and both parties make good use of their eves. Where any 
mutual liking is evinced, or any encouragement shown, the 
girl’s home is ascertained and then the smitten youth takes 
to “playing bear,” as it is called. That is, he promenades 
at certain hours back and forth beneath the narrow balcony 
on which, in this delightful climate, the inamorata sits in 
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front of her apartment. He casts from time to time amor- 


ous glances, for he is not allowed to call at the house. 

If he receives encouragement, or thinks he does (for there 
are vain youths and feminine flirts in Mexico as elsewhere), 
he contrives in some indirect way to transmit a letter. 
The first letter is never noticed; it would be contrary to 
the female sense of propriety to capitulate so easily. The 
second letter is answered by means of the same underground 
route, and in a non-committal way is calculated to terminate 
or to encourage his suit. If the courtship proceeds favora- 
bly after a proper season of delay and hesitation, the matter 
is “referred to papa.” If he approves, the youthful parties 
are then permitted to meet in the presence of some discreet 
elderly person, but it would be deemed a great scandal if 
they should be seen in public together, either riding or walk- 
ing, until the marriage has taken place or at least until 
the preliminaries have been settled and the engagement 
announced. The marriage is not valid in law unless cele- 
brated before the civil authorities, and as the women usually 
insist on being married by a priest, the hymeneal knot is 
thus usually twice tied in Mexico, as in France, and for the 
same reason. 

In Guadalajara, there is a double walk way around the 
plaza. By tacit consent, on the outer one of these the 
young men and maidens of the lower classes, the wearers 
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of the scrapes and rebosos, promenade, with their endless 
chains going in opposite directions, while at the same time 
on the inner walk, separated from the outer one by a row 
of seats, the young people of the upper classes do the same 
in their American or French costumes. In some other 
cities, this matter is tacitly arranged by one class promenad- 
ing around one plaza and the other class around another. 
and in still other towns, by one class promenading on cer 
tain nights and the other on certain other nights. 
What class a | 
person belongs 
to or shall asso- 
ciate with, is 
settled in Mex- 
ico, as else- 
where, by a kind 
of tacit under- 
standing, for 
there is no law 
or regulation, 
and in Mexico 
there is a total 
absence of those 
race distine- 
tions which ex- 
ist in the ~— ——— 
United States, As re 
or the caste re- bere ES 
quirements of 
India. All per- 
sons are not -€ aa 
only equal be- > =. 
fore the law | } cuitisnoae 
but equal so- camera’ 
cially—so far 
as race is con- 
cerned. There 
are social in- 
equalities, and 
they are sharply 
marked as 
above shown, 
but the social 
distinctions 
arise not from STATUE OF CUAHUTEMOC, MEXICO. 
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race but from the causes which create social distinctions in 
any country where the people are of the same race, as in 
France or England. Juarez, the greatest man Mexico has 
produced, was a full-blood Indian; Diaz, the present able 
president, is part Indian, while many of the most distin- 
guished men have been of pure Spanish descent, a race 
which is as white as the white race this side of the Rio 
Grande. 

The census gives ten thousand as the number of negroes 
in Mexico, an infinitesimal number in the total population. 
Indeed during my whole stay in the republic 1 saw only 
six negroes, of whom four were Pullman car porters and two 
were barbers. Three of the six were natives of the West 
Indies, and one of the latter, it may be incidentally men- 
tioned, was fluent in six different languages, due partly to 
the fact, probably, that living in the seaport town of 
Tampico his vocation as barber brought him in contact 
with sailors and people of many nations,—still a negro 
speaking six languages is something out of the ordinary. 

The costume of the people of the upper and middle classes 
has conformed very generally to our own, so that no differ- 
ence can be observed, and very often it is impossible to tell 
whether to address a person in Spanish or English. The 
lower classes in some sections adhere altogether to their 
former dress, but in other sections of the country in this par- 
ticular they have to a large extent followed the example of 
their superiors in social position. The distinctive features 
of the former dress wherever retained, is for a man, a tall 
cone-shaped hat of felt or straw, with a wide brim called a 
sombrero, a pair of exceedingly tight-fitting pants, and a 
gaudy blanket wrapped round the upper part of the body 
and often held so as to conceal the mouth. This is called 
a serape. Often the sombrero is gaudily decorated, costing 
sometimes fifty dollars or even more, and the pants are 
decorated with lace on the seams. This is when the adhe- 
rent to the old costume has some little means, in which case 
he sometimes adds to his dress a jacket bedizened with great 
quantities of gold lace or white braid. But these individ- 
uals are now very few in number. Often, especially further 
south, the humble peon is content with a costume consisting 
of a pair of coarse linen drawers, a coarse linen shirt and 
a poncho, which last is a coarse blanket, with a slit in the 
middle through which the wearer’s head is passed. This 
simple costume is completed by a cheap straw sombrero 
with its high steeple crown, and a pair of sandals, unless, as 
is most often the case, the sandals even are dispensed with. 
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The women of the upper and middle classes almost uni- 
formly conform to our manner of dress save that the 
reboso—a kind of mantilla—is still often worn over the 
head in lieu of bonnet. The reboso is universally worn by 
the poorer classes, doubtless on account of its cheapness 
and durability as a covering for the head. 

The police are very efficient, attentive to their duties, 
and very polite. At night every policeman carries a lantern, 
and this is set out in the street in front whenever he mav 
happen to be on the sidewalk, so that looking down or up 
the street rows of these lanterns can always be seen. Step 
up-to one of these men and ask him where your hotel is, and 
he will not only tell you but, unless you object, he will go 
with you to the next policeman who will in turn pass you 
on till you reach your destinaticn. This is always done 
politely and without expectation of reward. In how many 
American cities would this happen? Not only in this re- 
spect, but in all others, and by all classes, the greatest polite- 
ness is the rule. It seems a part of the nature of the people 
of the country. They have their faults and as many of 
them as most nations, but boorishness or want of politeness 
is not one of them. 

The railroads in Mexico, with the exception of one of the 
‘ailroads between Mexico and Vera Cruz, known as the 
“Queen’s Own” because built by the English, have been 
constructed almost entirely by Americans with American 
capital, supplemented by government appropriation, and are 
managed by Americans. They are as well managed as 
the railroads this side the border, and indeed the Mexican 
Central, which system controls some two thousand miles 
of track, is handled with unusual ability. The conductors 
and engine runners are nearly all, if not all, Americans. 
So are many of the station agents and other employees and 
all the higher officials. 

As to speaking the language, one not understanding the 
native tongue will find less difficulty in travelling in Mexico 
than in France or Germany. It is almost impossible to 
enter a railroad car, or a hotel at which travellers stop, with- 
out finding Americans. They are everywhere and in every 
business and seemingly all prosperous; many of them have 
been wonderfully so. Then besides, as has been said, the 
conductors and many other railroad employees are Ameri- 
‘ans. The proprietors of the hotels where tourists stop, 
catering to their best customers, have either learned to 
speak English or have clerks who can. Then, too, there is 
everywhere a growing disposition with the classes that a 
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traveller is likely to meet to learn our tongue. In fact, it is 
almost a “fad.” 

If one desires to strike out for himself the language is a 
very easy one to learn. Spain having been the remotest 
of the provinces of Rome when the barbarians made their 
irruptions, it was less submerged, and hence the Spanish 
tongue more closely resembles Latin than either Italian or 
French. It is a great aid in learning Spanish to have ac- 
quired a knowledge of Latin at school. But even to those 
who have not, the language presents few difficulties. It 
must be remembered that though an “encyclopedic,” or “un 
abridged” dictionary contains over one hundred thousand 
English words, the number of words used by us in ordinary 
speech is said not to exceed five hundred. So in travelling 
in a foreign country the man who can memorize two or 
three hundred words and a few phrases can get along very 
well. It is true he could not make a speech or write an 
article or conduct a sustained conversation, but he can ask 
for information or anything else he needs and get it. 

The pronunciation is easily learned and the accent and in- 
tonation also by a little practice. It is more difficult to un- 
derstand a foreigner than to make him understand you, in 
speaking his language, because his words at first seem to 
run together. But so it is with us also. In conversation 
our words are not spaced as in writing or printing, but we 
speak as the old Romans and Greeks—more true to nature 
—wrote their books and inscriptions, i. e., without any 
space between words, using only the period at the end of a 
sentence. This digression is for the benefit of our country- 
men who may feel deterred from visiting the country on 
account of the difference of language, but for the reasons 
above stated they will find far less inconvenience, if any 
at all, on that score than in travelling on the continent of 
Europe. Besides being spared the inconvenience of a sea 
voyage, the time from New York to the city of Mexico is now 
only a little over four and a half days via Laredo and indeed 
it is only three days from New York to the Rio Grande. 

The appearance of a Mexican city strikes the eye at 
once as something very different from an American city. In 
the first place the houses apparently have no roofs, because 
their roofs are flat, with just enough elevation at one side 
to run the water off, and this top is entirely concealed by 
parapets. Then there are no chimneys; the climate does 
not require them. When it is unusually cool, they use, 
in the northern part of the republic, little brasiers contain- 
ing burning charcoal to warm the hands, and in the humbler 
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homes the fire that cooks the meal is sufficient. But even 
this has to be resorted to very rarely and only in the 
northern states. Certainly I did not see a chimney the 
whole time I was in the republic, nor did I see anyone who 
had ever heard of one. The cooking is usually done with 
oil or charcoal and on small stoves, and sometimes by 
cheaper devices. 

The enforcement of the criminal law is far better than in 
the United States, for it is more efficient and more prompt. 
In our country year before last, by official returns, more 
than ten thousand capital offences were committed, out of 
which vast number one hundred and seven were executed 
by law and two hundred and forty-seven by lynch law. In 
Mexico, with its twelve million people, from the best data 
obtainable the capital offences committed are less than one 
thousand annually, and a case of lynch law is unknown. 
That the race is prone to homicide and the ignorant class 
to larceny is undoubtedly true, but a firm government re- 
presses and punishes with a promptness and certainty that 
deter. The manner of executing the law would not suit 
our people, but as a means adapted to the end, it is the 
best possible for the people and the country which have 
adopted it. 

Brigandage has been entirely suppressed. The country 
is patrolled by picked troops, known as Rurales. These re- 
ceive one dollar a day and are constantly on the alert to 
maintain order. The regular army is largely recruited from 
the Indian race and is paid much less. Whenever a train 
stops at a station a soldier in uniform, with sword or gun, 
is stationed on the ground near each car door. This is a 
relic of former days when this was necessary, and it is still 
useful to prevent petty thieves entering the cars. In some 
of the more northerly states, this seems dispensed with now 
in whole or in part, but in the greater part of the country 
this custom still prevails. 

At Zacatecas I slept in a convent and in the city of 
Mexico in a palace, for convents and emperors having been 
abolished these buildings now serve more useful purposes 
as hotels. The Catholic churches are now all owned by the 
government and preaching in them is by permission. Under 
the old régime many more churches were erected than were 
actually needed and consequently some of them, though not 
many, are now used for secular purposes. I saw a convent 
that has been converted into a bull ring and more than one 
church that was used as a barracks for the soldiery. 

The court system of Mexico is very similar to ours. Each 
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state has its justices of the peace, its superior or circuit 
courts, and its supreme court. Then the federal govern- 
ment has its district courts, its circuit courts, and its su- 
preme court; the latter is divided into three divisions, and 
meets as a whole only for the decision of certain important 
questions. The law is codified, the Code Napoleon, with 
some modifications, being adopted. As in France, the 
court renders decisions but files no opinions. Hence there 
are no shelves filled with volumes of law reports as with 
us, and the decision of a case, more or less similar, by another 
court, or by the same court on a previous occasion, cannot 
be cited as a precedent. This is equally the rule in all 
countries having the Code Napoleon for the basis of its 
law, and has at least this advantage, that an erroneous or 
unjust decision is not perpetuated as a rule to be always 
thereafter observed. 

All civil actions are tried by the judges without the in- 
tervention of a jury. In criminal cases, the right of trial 
by jury is guaranteed by the constitution. A jury consists 
of nine, and six must concur to find a verdict of guilty. 
If as many as eight jurors agree to a verdict the judge 
cannot set it aside. The constitution prescribes a mode in 
which its provisions can be suspended, and the guarantee 
of trial by jury has been suspended as to persons guilty 
of throwing trains off the track, burning railroad bridges, 
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and shooting into cars. In these cases the offenders are 
tried by court martial and if found guilty are shot within 
twenty-four hours. The brigand element was prone to this 
offence as they felt they were being destroyed by means 
of the speedy communication by train and the rapid con- 
centration of troops. The brigands have been broken up, 
and this offence is now almost unknown. 
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One great defect has been the want of education among 
the masses. But this is being remedied. Schools are es- 
tablished by law and are to be found everywhere. They 
have not only common schools and high schools, all secular, 
and maintained out of the public funds, but there is compul- 
sory attendance. Not infrequently a policeman may be seen 
collecting a squad of truant children and marching them 
off to the schoolroom. 

The signs over the stores rarely swing out across the 
sidewalk as with us, but the European mode of putting 
all signs flat against the wall is usually followed. This 
alone makes a marked difference in the appearance of the 
streets. Then, too, instead of the sign reading “John Smith 
& Co.,” each store has, quite in Chinese fashion, a title, 
more or less fanciful, for example “The Paradise,” “The Gar- 
den of Eden,” “Aladdin’s Lamp,” “The Fifth of May” (a 
national celebration), “The Sacred Heart of Jesus,” and the 
like. 

In speaking of the houses, it .may be added that they, 
especially the residences, look very plain from the street, 
for they have on the lower floor usually only a door, strong 
and substantially built, on the street side, and if there are 
windows always heavy iron gratings to them. This origi- 
nated doubtless in the precarious and turbulent times of 
yore, but it is kept up in part for the reason that by exclud- 
ing the light the rooms are kept cooler. On the upper 
floors, before each apartment, is a narrow balcony, and on 
these the family, especially young ladies, sit in the cool 
of the evening to see the world passing along beneath them 
and to reward their friends with a smile. But the iaterior 
of these residences belie their exterior. They are invaria- 
bly built around an open courtyard, and around this court- 
yard runs a porch with floors for each story. Thus each 
room has its door opening on the porch, and the courtyard 
with its fountain and its flowers which bloom the year 
round presents a scene of color ond life. The houses are 
built of stone, or adobe, i. e., sun-dried brick; if the latter, 
usually stuccoed. The walls are always very thick, and the 
pitch of the rooms very high and the floors tiled. This 
and the customary absence of windows keep the rooms cool 
and pleasant in summer and warm in winter. This mode 
of building also gives the most complete privacy. Evidently 
these people understand building for their own climate. 
An American wooden house, with its numerous win- 
dows and lower ceiling, and opening outwards would be 
unpleasantly warm in the glare of the tropical sun and too 
cool when the sun had withdrawn, and (besides its publicity) 
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deprive the family of their courtyard, its fountain and 
flowers. 

The adobe, or sun-dried brick, are usually about fourteen 
inches wide by twenty inches jong and four or five inches 
thick. It is a very cheap building material and a house is 
built very rapidly. When the owner’s means permit the 
adobe is stuccoed, otherwise not. The more substantial 
buildings, as well as the churches and public edifices, are 
usually constructed of stone. The stores on the public 
squares frequently have Portales. These are arcades run- 
ning the entire length of the block and are constructed by 
making the sidewalks four times the usual width (they are 
ordinarily very narrow), thus moving the front of the stores 
back, and the second story is built over the entire side- 
walk, giving a wide walk protected from sun and rain 
and inviting custom for the stores in inclement weather. 
The streets are usually paved with cobble stone, though 
some improvement on this has been attempted in some 
places. In the city of Mexico there are some streets with 
asphalt pavements. The names of the streets change with 
each block, or if the same name is retained, it is the first. 
second, or third of such a street according to the number of 
the block from the beginning. 

The ordinary means of freight transport, exclusive of the 
new method by railroad, is by burros—donkeys—and by car- 
riage on men’s backs. It is astonishing what loads can be 
‘arried by both. The load on a man’s back is usually sus 
tained by a band passing around the forehead. The working 
women usually carry their infant children on their backs. 
The loads on the burros are divided and placed one-half 
on each side. Numbers of these animals singly, but more 
frequently in droves, can be seen at all times passing along 
without bridles and carrying loads much larger than them- 
selves, and men can often be seen carrying loads so large 
that only the man’s feet can be seen, thus resembling an 
animated hay rick or corn shock. When railroad construc- 
tion began the native laborers would take off their zerapes, 
or blankets, load them with the dirt, then giving a twist they 
would fasten an end of the blanket around their foreheads 
and trot off with enormous loads. When wheelbarrows 
were prescribed, they would load the barrows up and place 
the loaded barrows on their heads and carry them off to 
empty. When made to roll them, they would still put the 
empty barrows on their heads to bring back. But this 
stage of development is now past, and the incident merely 
shows that the use of wheelbarrows, like many other things 
in our civilization, is not intuitive but acquired. 
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In all the cities and towns of any size they have street 
cars, electric lights, ice factories and other concomitants 
of modern civilization. These plants come from the United 
States and like the railroads are largely owned and operated 
by Americans. In respect to water works and sewerage 
the cities are as yet almost unprovided, with the result 
that with one of the healthiest climates in the world the 
cities on the great plateau of Mexico show a comparatively 
high death rate. This is especially true of the city of Mex- 
ico where the death rate is abnormally high. There a sys- 
tem of sewerage and drainage has been under construction 
some years and will be completed very soon, which will 
doubtless change all this. The signs and advertisements 
of our leading sewing machines are often met with and 
also the agencies of our great life insurance companies. 
though necessarily, from what I have said, there is small 
demand for fire insurance. 

The religion of the country remains nominally Roman 
Catholic, for “The Reform” (as it is called), which confiscated 
all the church property was economic and political and had 
no religious element in it, thus differing widely from 
Luther’s in Germany and Knox’s in Scotland, and in some 
particulars, though not in all, more nearly resembling the 
confiscation of church property by Henry VIII in England. 
The women in Mexico are, as a rule, still devout Catholics. 
The men are said, by those who know them best, to have as 
a rule no religion to amount to anything, though proba- 
bly the majority of them still lift their hats whenever 
they happen to pass a church door, were it fifty times 
a day. There are very few Protestants, as yet, among the 
native population, though the different denominations are 
represented by able and devout missionaries, all of whom, 
that I met, seemed to be hopeful and satisfied with the 
progress they are making. 

In Mexico, as in all countries dominated by the Spanish- 
speaking race, Jesus is, as it was in ancient Judea, a not un- 
usual name. I recall an incident I heard of a very sick man 
who on awakening from a troubled slumber was much 
terrified by finding on a chair in front of him a placard, 
“Call for Jesus.” This happened to be the name of his 
nurse. 

In appearance, the people of Spanish descent are white, 
and when dressed in American style, as most of them do, 
are not very different in appearance from Americans. 
Those of Indian or of Indian and white race mixed 

“Wear the shadowed livery of the burnished sun.” 


They are a light yellow, and differ widely in appearance 
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from the sharp cheek bones and copper color of the Indians 
of our plains. The Aztecs, Zapotecs, and Tarascons of 
Mexico have a very remote kinship to the Cherokees, Choc- 
tows, Creeks, Chickasaws, Sioux, Utes, Arapahoes, Chey- 
ennes, and other Indian tribes of this country. The young 
people of the wealthy classes are well educated, many of 
them being sent to Europe and this country. Many of the 
senoritas are exceedingly sylph-like and handsome, though 
with a tendency to grow stout as they grow old. The 
rhythmic tones of that “soft, bastard Latin which melts 
like kisses from the female mouth” are musical indeed when 
spoken by them, for their voices, like that of Annie Laurie, 
are usually 


“Low and sweet, like summer breezes sighing.” 


Slavery has never existed in Mexico under the Republic. 
Their laborers are said, by the Americans I met, to be faith- 
ful and efficient. On the haciendas, as the large farms are 
called, large numbers of laborers are employed and are 
called peons. On the estate or hacienda of Jaral twenty thou- 
sand peons, including their families, were formerly employed 
and the owner of this hacienda furnished an entire regiment 
of cavalry in the war of independence, but as is usually 
the case with great wealth, on the side opposed to popular 
rights. The peons are not slaves, nor attached to the soil, 
but their wages not being more than sufficient to support 
them and their families and having strong local attach- 
ments, they usually remain from generation to genera- 
tion in the employ of the same hacienda. Wages of labor 
have always been very low in Mexico, the population being 
in excess of the demand for labor and the opportunities 
for its employment, but the dollar not having been enhanced 
as with us, there has been no reduction in wages as with 
us and hence no strikes in protest against such cuts. On 
the contrary, owing to the new enterprises opened up and 
the increasing demand for labor, there has been in certain 
sections and in certain employments a decided rise in wages. 
Still the laborer having been accustomed all his life to live 
very cheaply and his wants in so mild a climate being very 
few, wages are still much lower than with us. The fuel, 
food, and clothing required by our more vigorous climate 
could not be bought with the modest stipend of the Mexi- 
can day-laborer. 

Travelling is mostly done on the railroads, but when 
I had occasion to try the stage coaches I found them the 
same conveyances, and exactly as uncomfortable, as with 
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us. I heard of this adventure, however. A traveller hav- 
ing bought a first-class ticket found many of the people 
around him had bought second- and third-class tickets. As 
all occupied similar seats and had the same accommodations 
he was puzzled to conceive where the difference came in, 
until the foot of a long, steep hill was reached, when the 
driver enlightened him by calling out (in Spanish), “Second- 
class passengers, get out and walk; third-class, get out and 
push; gentlemen (senores), first-class passengers, please 
keep your seats.” On the cars, they also have three classes, 
but there is a distinction in the accommodations. The first 
class is like the first-class compartment in England, which 
it is usually said there “is used only by fools, Americans, 
and dukes.” The second class has good accommodations 
and is used generally by people of means. The third-class 
cars have four benches running the whole length of the car 
and are used by those who do not feel able to pay second- 
class fare. The rates of passenger and Pullman fare were 
fixed several years ago, at the average rate on our western 
railroads. At that time the Mexican and American dollar 
were of the same value. Since then the Mexican dollar has 
remained at the same value but the American dollar, by 
legislation designed for that end, has been doubled in value, 
requiring double the quantity of produce to buy it. The 
result of course is that while passenger fare and Pullman 
charges on both sides of the Rio Grande remain nominally 
the same, in fact travelling on our side costs about double. 
The same is largely true of freight rates, the reduction in 
these rates in the United States from competition being 
more than made up by the enhancement in the standard 
of value. 

Above Zacatecas is the hill or mountain La Bufa (the 
buffalo), so called from its shape, and on that height a battle 
was fought in 1871 resulting in a victory for Juarez. From 
this summit, as also from the car windows as we leave for 
the southward, is one of the finest views in the world. The 
flat-topped houses, the domes, steeples, and the gulch in 
the mountain side in which the city is built lie spread out 
before you, with mountain after mountain rising above you 
to the north and valley after valley revealed to the south. 
There is a horse-car line from Zacatecas six miles down to 
Guadeloupe into wiich you roll, the whole distance, by the 
force of gravity; and the mules find cause for gravity on 
their part in pulling you back again. These two towns 
and their surroundings in many respects seem as if a bit 
of Palestine. The church at Guadeloupe is very old and 
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possesses peculiar sanctity. One is struck, however, with 
the change time has made when he sees on each side 
of the high altar a large Mexican flag, falling in folds from 
ceiling to floor. The church is, like all others now, govern- 
ment property. 

The town of Zacatecas has some seventy-five thousand 
population, but it is compactly built and like all Mexican 
towns it is without suburbs and covers not more than one- 
fourth the space of an American town of the same popula- 
tion. Water is a comparatively scarce article in Zacatecas. 
The fountains in the plaza are always thronged with peo- 
ple with their water jars, and as early as 4 A. M. women 
and men of the poorer classes are at the fountain filling 
jars with water which they sell to later arrivals at a centavo 
(one cent) for four gallons—the quantity a jar holds. The 
schools and the markets, the latter with their many varieties 
of fruit unknown in our country, are very interesting. 
Many of the vendors, spreading down a shawl on the pave- 
ment, divide their articles into sundry little piles, each of 
which is sold for one cent. These sometimes consist of 
cooked articles and many a passerby gets a meal for that 
sum. 

Mills are very rare in this country, and passing along 
the streets, through the open door the mother of the fam- 
ily, or a young girl, can often be seen preparing the family 
meal. Corn having been first soaked in a weak lve (as in our 
Southern states it is prepared for “big hominy”) is placed 
on a flat stone over which a stone two inches diameter and 
perhaps ten inches long is rapidly rolled by the hands of 
the woman who is kneeling on the floor. The softened 
corn is soon reduced to a kind of coarse paste, and is 
flattened by hand into very thin wafers which are immedi- 
ately baked. These are the tortillas which together with 
the frijoles (in Bostonese, “baked beans”) constitute the sta- 
ple diet of the masses. Some of the tortillas are laid out for 
dishes and plates on which to place the beans. Another 
tortilla is twisted into a spoon, and when the beans have 
been eaten, then the spoons, dishes, and plates are eaten. 
and wiping their hands on a tortilla that is left, that is eaten 
also. Thus the meal is over, the table cleared, and no dishes 
or table cloth to wash. 

From Zacatecas we roll southward, descending slowly 
but steadily, and in forty miles drop down fifteen hundred 
feet. Though it is January, the temperature is that of our 
June, the trees are green and the flowers in bloom, and 
the crops of all kinds are growing. To the right and left 
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are lofty ranges of mountains, with loftier peaks arising 
here and there. Away to the east like a mirror in an emerald 
irame shines Lake Pevernaldillo. The railroad runs 
through the middle of the great plain which extends hun- 
dreds of miles southward, and we come upon town after 
town as it were unaware, for there is no succession of houses 
becoming more and more frequent till the town is reached, 
as with us. The towns are compactly built, and extensions 
of town limits are made by building a new house just be- 
yond the one last built, and not a mile or two out, leaving 
the intervening spaces to be filled in with other houses 
at leisure thereafter. Then, too, a town is generally a mile or 
so from the station, with which it is connected by a street- 
car line, but wherever you see the town there you will see 
church spires or domes rising far above everything else. 

At Aguas Calientes (“hot waters”) we come to a great 
health resort. The baths are very cheap and much fre- 
quented. On one side through a canal flows the surplus 
water from the springs, which is used gratis for bathing 
by those unable to pay the small charge of the bath estab- 
lishment and by the washerwomen. There is a handsome 
alemeda (or park) and paseo, as the grand avenue of these 
towns is called. The country around is very fertile and 
highly cultivated. A branch railroad runs to Tampico via 
San Luis Potosi, and on this road a few miles out at Salinas 
are the subterranean salt lake and the vast salt deposits 
from which thousands of tons of salt are shipped yearly. 
Several miles of side tracks are required to reach the vats 
and warehouses. The works support a town of five thou- 
sand people. Resuming our journey southward over the 
Mexican Central we pass large plantations of the maguey 
plant, and increasing quantities of the cactus plant, of which 
a new species begins to appear known as organo from its 
resemblance to organ pipes in the churches. This, besides 
its other qualities, makes an impenetrable and almost solid 
hedge. It needs no paint, is always fresh, and grows ready 
barbed. It fills the definition a North Carolina judge once 
gave of a lawful fence, for it is “horse-high, bull-strong, and 
pig-tight.” 

We cross a barranco near Encarnacion on a handsome 
iron bridge seven hundred and thirty-five feet long and 
one hundred and fifty feet above the stream. Passing 
Lagos and other towns we reach Leon, the “leather” 
town—as, a little further on, Irapuato is the “strawberry” 
town, Salamanca the “straw-hat” town, and Celaya the 
“candy” town. Leon is also a great manufacturing town and 
very thrifty. At nightfall, we reach Silao, the centre of a 
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splendid agricultural region, whence a short branch road 
carries us to Guanajuato. It happened to be a festa (festi- 
val), and the streets were crowded. All around the cathe- 
dral, tents and booths were pitched in the streets, and in 
these every imaginable kind of gambling was going on, 
for the Mexican is especially addicted to this vice. Men, 
women, and children frequented the games and crowded the 
dealers on all sides. In substantial buildings close by were 
gambling rooms for those whose means required better 
accommodations. Throughout Mexico wherever and when- 
ever there is a fiesta there the gamblers are always to be 
found in full force. They pay a license and their vocation 
is then considered lawful. Fifteen miles off, built in a 
narrow gorge, is the great mining centre and capital of the 
state, Guanajuato. It is built on the steep mountain sides, 
and every man could look down his next-door neighbor’s 
chimney, except for the fact that there is not a chimney inthe 
city. It would be a convenience to every man here if he could 
have one leg longer than the other. The city has a popu- 
lation of sixty thousand and is nearly seven thousand feet 
above ’sea level. It is unique in its appearance and does 
not resemble any other town in Mexico or elsewhere. The 
churches are very handsome, especially the Compania, com- 
menced in 1747, the cost of cutting the shelf in the rock for 
the foundations of which alone was $100,000. It is an un- 
‘anny sight to visit the catacombs here with their collec- 
tions of human bones reaching back perhaps two hundred 
years. It was at Guanajuato that Hidalgo in 1810 began 
the struggle for Mexican independence. 

Again resuming our route southward on the Central 
we reach Irapuato, where we change cars for a trip over 
the branch line to Guadalajara and are instantly surrounded 
by the vendors of strawberries. The baskets of nice fruit 
are cheap enough, especially as the sellers are always willing 
to take half what they first ask. Their fruit, however, has 
been “deaconed”—as they say in New England—for inspec- 
tion will show that by some coincidence the largest and 
nicest strawberries are always on top and the smallest ones 
always at the bottom of the basket. Irapuato has for its 
size—thirty thousand inhabitants—its full share of grand 
and venerable churches, plazas, fountains, large buildings, 
plain outwardly but handsome within, as residences for 
the wealthy, and long rows of squalid dwellings for the 
poor. 

From Irapuato to Guadalajara, the branch railroad runs 
westwardly nearly two hundred miles through one of the 
most magnificent farming sections in the world, exceedingly 
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fertile and well cultivated. Two crops of corn a year are 
readily made. When the corn is harvested by being 
shocked it is either stacked in long piles in the open field, 
or housed by being placed, out of the reach of stock, in the 
spreading limbs of scattered trees which grow in the fields 
and which seem especially intended for that purpose. No 
protection is needed from rain as none falls from November 
till May. When the corn is housed by being pulled off 
the stalk, instead of being shocked, the men throw the corn 
over their shoulders into baskets strapped to their backs 
and then pile it in the road for the bullock carts to haal it. 
It seems never to have occurred to them to drive the carts 
down the rows and -throw the ears as gathered into the 
carts. 

At Atequiza station we see a great hacienda, which 
possesses miles of wheat fields and hundreds of oxen and 
other animals, and has thousands of men at work. This 
hacienda, or plantation, has its own branch railroad and 
cars and a complete electric light plant. It is thought to 
be the place called “Miraflores” in Christian Reid’s beauti- 
ful story, “A Cast for Fortune.” 

On the left, going west, we pass near Lake Chapala. This 
beautiful lake is something larger than the Lake of Geneva 
which it resembles in shape, and its shores some day will 
attract numbers of visitors and residents. To the right are 
the Falls of Juanacatlan, the Niagara of Mexico. It is 
reached by an electric railroad from El Castillo station. It 
may be mentioned that these falls furnish the electric light- 
ing for the city of Guadalajara, fifteen miles away. The 
river Lerma is here five hundred and sixty feet wide and it 
pours the waters from Lake Chapala and an area of forty 
thousand square miles over the shelf of rock sixty-five feet 
ata single leap. There are smaller rapids above and below. 

At Guadalajara we find a city of over one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, the second city in size in the republic. It 
is a substantially built town, for as in all Mexican cities 
a wooden building is almost unknown. In point of neat- 
ness it can be surpassed nowhere. The climate is as near 
perfection as can be found. From October to June, it 
realizes the poet laureate’s dream of the island valley of 
Avalon,— 

Where falls not rain, nor hail, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 

From June to October there are light, misty showers, two 
or three afternoons probably each week. 

The public squares, public buildings, and institutions here 
are very handsome and on a large scale. On one of the 
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government buildings is the scripture passage in Latin, 
“Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, frustra vigilat qui cus 
todit cam” (“Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain”). This reminds me that I saw a few 
days later inscribed over the cathedral door, at Coyoacan, 
the home of Cortez, another scripture text, also in Latin, 
which will be recognized at once as the memorable declara- 
tion of Jacob after his dream at Bethel, “Truly this is none 
other but the house of God and this is the gate of heaven.” 

The famous Hospicio at Guadalajara would be no dis- 
credit to New York. It is a very extensive charitable insti- 
tution and has twenty-three patios, or open squares, bright, 
fragrant, and refreshing with fountains and flowers. The 
great city cemetery is surrounded by high walls within 
which roofed porticos run entirely around the enclosure 
with rows of pillars, colored and decorated. The appear- 
ance is unique and very striking. Within are many hand- 
some monuments to the distinguished, or wealthy, dead. 
The climate in this state (Jalisco) and in the state of 
Michoacan, just south of it, is doubtless the best in Mexico, 
and probably is unsurpassed on our little planet. Return- 
ing to the main line at Irapuato we again proceed south- 
ward over the main line, passing through a country that 
is like a garden, by Salamanca, “the straw-hat” town, though 
it also exports kaolin and white clay and large quantities 
of leather goods, and then to Celaya, the “candy town,” 
where Huyler would be nowhere. The dulces (candies) here 
are said to be made mostly from sugar and milk, and have 
been pronounced by good judges “the best in the world.” 
The town was founded by the Spaniards in 1570, but for 
the matter of that the Spaniards had penetrated a thousand 
miles further north than this and founded Santa Fé in 
New Mexico, and over five hundred miles further than that 
and founded Monterey in California, before the English had 
established their feeble first colony at Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia. 

The next town to stop over to see is Querétaro, founded 
by the Otomite Indians in 1400, captured by a lieutenant 
of Cortez in 1531, and besieged in the Mexican Revolution of 
1810, when it stood for the cause of freedom and suffered 
for it. “Many a tempest’s breath and battle’s rage has 
passed over” Querétaro. The latest was in 1867 when the 
ill-fated Maximilian was besieged here by General Escobedo. 
One afternoon, when taking his siesta, one of his followers, 
Lopez, whom the emperor had recently created a general, 
betrayed him by opening the gates to the enemy. Sur- 
prised, the emperor escaped to that hill over there north- 
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east of the city, Cerro de las Campanas (“hill of the bells”), 
but on May 19 he had to surrender. He was tried by court 
martial and was shot thirty days later, on June 19, on 
the very spot of his surrender, together with his two lead- 
ing generals, Miramon (who was an ex-president) and Mejia. 
Three square stones mark the spot where they stood, but 
these are said to be the third set, relic hunters having 
totally destroyed two former sets. In the museum in the 
state capitol at Querétaro are many mementoes of the siege 
and the execution, among others portraits of the leading offi- 
cers on both sides. That of Maximilian is carefully labelled 
“Conde de Habsburgo, Archiduque de Austria,” not “Em- 
perador de Mexico,” as he was once styled. His coun- 
tenance indicates an amiable, weak man not “born to rule 
the storm.” In the room, in execrable taste, is also pre- 
served the rude coffin in which his remains were brought 
back to the town to be embalmed before being sent to 
Austria, the blood still showing in the bottom, and on the 
side is the full print of the back of his hand when in jolting 
it struck against the side of the coffin. His remains now 
rest in the lovely castle of Miramar, by the sounding 
Adriatic, which he left in his vain quest for imperial honors. 
Had he been content to wait for them, he would be 
the heir of his brother, the now childless Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. The bodies of Mejia and Miramon 
were carried to Mexico and buried, beneath stately monu- 
ments, in the mausoleum of illustrious dead, in the Pantheon 
close by the church of San Fernando, and near them under 
a still handsomer monument, lie the remains of Presi- 
dent Juarez, who refused to pardon them. Thus death is 
catholic and there are no rivalries in the tomb. Mexico 
doubtless deemed that death had expiated their errors, and 
rendered this homage to their earlier services to the re- 
public. 
“Fresh stands the glory of their prime, 
The later trace is dim.” 

The remains of Miramon have been lately claimed by 
his native city of Puebla, the most republican of cities in 
those fighting days, and they have been reinterred there 
with great honors. The patriots were unable out of their 
scanty treasury to pay Lopez the $30,000 promised for his 
treason and presented him in lieu thereof, with a residence 
in the city of Mexico, where he lived abhorred by all. 

In the public square of Querétaro is a monument to 
Columbus. On one side of this are the names of the dis- 
tinguished men the city has produced, on another the names 
of those who deserve remembrance from their benefac- 
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tions to the city, on the third side are inscribed the memo- 
rable events in the city history, with their dates, and on 
the fourth the elevation of the city above sea level, its 
latitude and longitude, its mean temperature, with its high- 
est and lowest range, its rainfall, and similar information. 
The idea is not a bad one. I visited the Hercules Cotton 
Mill two miles south of the city. It is a large establish- 
ment with 20,000 spindles and 1,000 looms and is admirably 
managed. It has the latest machinery. I inquired the 
price paid for cotton and was told sixteen to seventeen 
cents at the factory. Up in the Mapimi country in Du- 
‘ango, where it was produced, the price was thirteen 
and a half to fourteen and a half cents, and later on at a 
cotton factory in the suburbs of Oaxaca, six hundred miles 
south of this, the superintendent informed me that they 
paid there eighteen to nineteen cents. In the U.S. Consular 
Reports for September last, our consul at Matamoros re- 
ports cotton selling to the factories at Monterey at six- 
teen to eighteen cents. On investigation I feund all 
the prices about equalled thirteen cents in New Orleans, 
the tariff, freight, and charges making it cost sixteen 
to seventeen cents at Querétaro and eighteen to nine- 
teen cents at Oaxaca, and they pay the local producer 
the New Orleans price plus these charges. Mexico does 
not produce enough cotton to clothe all her population. 
Her manufacturers buy in New Orleans the quantity 
the country fails to produce. A few years ago when 
their dollar and ours were equal, they paid on an average 
thirteen cents in New Orleans. Now they still pay thir- 
teen cents in New Orleans and in the very same money, 
but owing to the enforced enhancement in the value 
of our money, by manipulated legislation, this thirteen 
cents instead of being still equal as it should honestly 
be to thirteen cents in our money is only equal to about 
seven cents of our “increased-value” money. The direct 
loss to the cotton planter of the South is, therefore, thirty 
dollars per bale or two hundred millions annual loss to the 
South on this one crop. The same is true of the wheat 
and corn of the West and all other crops, corn and wheat 
being one dollar to one dollar and forty cents per bushel in 
Mexico in their currency which has remained in value un- 
changed by legislation. The assertion about overproduc- 
tion is a myth, as the countless thousands of half-clothed 
and half-fed people in the United States know only too well. 
The trouble is in the legislative increase of the value of 
the dollar made in order that those who live by clipping 
coupons from government, state, and other bonds, and on 
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the public taxes, may be twice as rich as formerly without 
any additional exertion. They are twice as rich with the 
labor of clipping only the same number of coupons. 

Leaving Querétaro we pass through Tula, a most inter- 
esting and very ancient city, which centuries before the 
coming of Cortez was the capital of Mexico. The interest- 
ing story of its ruins and antiquities is admirably told by 
Charnay. Further on we climb the mountain rim which 
encircles the Valley of Mexico, though rather it should 
be termed a double valley. Within it lie three lakes, 
Xochomilco, Chalco, and Texcoco. In the days of Cortez 
the waters of the latter encircled the city of Mexico, making 
it, though at the height of seven thousand five hundred feet 
above sea level, a western Venice. But frequent inun- 
dations and the difficulties in the way of proper sewerage 
rendered an outlet desirable. A canal known as the Pass 
of Nochistongo was begun in 1607 and work was prosecuted 
on it from time to time for nearly two hundred years. It 
is three hundred to six hundred feet wide, two hundred feet 
deep, and the length is nearly seventy thousand feet. Our 
railroad track runs along on the edge of the great cut, and 
we look down from the car windows into the yawning chasm 
below. This work lowered the ordinary level of Lake 
Texcoco so that its shore is now some three miles from the 
city, but it is still capable at times of invading the streets, 
and the city sewerage is very imperfect. A new canal 
has been begun in another direction, thirty miles long, 
twenty-six feet wide, and twenty feet below the main square 
of the city, and which is to discharge the waters through a 
tunnel seven miles long. This will probably be completed 
this year, when a good system of sewerage and water works 
can be put in and Mexico should become one of the healthi- 
est cities in the world. 

Now we have passed the last mountain barrier, villages 
become thicker and thicker, the country is a garden, the 
snowy cones of Popocatapetl and Ixticcihuatl wheel into 
sight, the tropical evening comes down, the mountains 
throw their shadows longer, the steeples and domes of a 
great city begin to rise up, now off to the right looms into 
view the castle of Chapultepec overlooking the valley and 
crowned with the Military Academy and the presidential 
mansion, now the long lines of electric lights begin to glitter, 
and now with clatter and a bang the long train stops and 
we are in—Mexico, once the Venice of the West. 


“A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

From the far time when many a distant land 

And subject state brought tribute” to Tenochtitlan’s chief. 





THE LIVING CHRIST.* 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


The Son cf Man appears once more— 

The Christ who taught in Galilee 
Proclaims His truth on every shore 

And walks the waves of every sea; 
Unsullied by the taint of bribes 

He challenges the proud and great, 
Rebuking Pharisees and scribes 

Who guard the doors of church and state. 


He comes in signs, He “‘comes in clouds” 
Whose hidden lightnings bide their time; 
He wanders homeless in the crowds, 
That Mammon drives to want and crime; 
1 see Him stripped and bleeding lie 
Beside the road to Jericho, 
Where lordly bishops pass Him by, 
As in the ages long ago. 





O! Christ, the tender, loving One 
In whom all deathless graces blend,— 
The goal to which the cycles run 
In spiral paths to one vast end; 
As torrents in their courses turn 
To mingle with the Mother-Breast, 
All tongues and tribes and nations yearn 
For what is found in Thee expressed. 


O! constant, patient Heart of Life, 
Whose warm pulse beats for all the zones. 
While men still waste their powers in strife 
For gods of gold and petty thrones,— 
I hear Thy voice amidst the roar 
Of trade and war on land and sea, 
Repeat this message o’er and o’er; 
Take up the cross, and follow Me.” 


I see Thee smitten by Thy foes 
In courts of law and noisy marts, 
While virtue from thy presence flows 
In healing streams to wounded hearts; 
I see 2 drowsy priesthood—met 
In solemn form to watch and pray— 
Who slumber while in bloody sweat 
Their Master waits the dawn of day. 








*To Prof. George D. Herron, the John the Baptist of Applied Christianity 
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I see those sad, reproving eyes 

Still search the cringing Peters through, 
And One whom Pilate justifies 

Rejected by the church anew. 

gain the robber is released, 

The saint to crucifixion doomed, 
Again the Ceesar and the priest 

Conspire to keep the Lord entombed. 


Again the surplice hangs revealed 
Behind the warrior’s cassocked head, 
gain the sepulchre is sealed 
Where Justice sleeps but is not dead; 

But who can stay the awful birth 
Of Truth from out the age-long night? 

Though all the armies of the earth 
Their legions hurl against the Light. 


As rock-mailed shores submissive throw 
Their armors down upon the strand, 

And towering summits plumed with snow 
Obey at last the tide’s command, 

So thou, O Christ! with love sublime 
Shalt draw all races to Thy breast, 

And all the warring things of Time 
Shalt turn to Thee at last for rest. 








THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF INSTRUCTIVE 
AND ARTISTIC ENTERTAINMENTS WHICH 
APPEAL TO THE NON-THEATRE- 
GOING PUBLIC. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Slowly but surely the ideals of education which have been 
tenaciously clung to for generations are broadening on all 
sides. It is true that even the upholders of the old conven- 
tional book routine schooling are far in advance of the popu- 
lar education of Colet’s day, for it will be remembered that 
he created quite an innovation when he devoted the fortune 
left him to establishing St. Paul’s Grammar School, where 
he announced kindness was to supersede brutality and 
where the children under his supervision, to use his quaint 
phraseology, were to “proceed to grow to perfect literature 
and come at last to be great clerks” for in that time, as one 
scholarly essayist has well observed, it was the all but uni- 
versal dictum that “boys’ spirits must be subdued” by mer- 
ciless and oft-repeated beatings. Colet therefore inaugu- 
rated a real reformation when he established his humane 
institution, but his vision was limited, though indeed it is 
doubtful whether any more radical innovation would have 
taken root in his day. 

There is something inexpressibly pathetic in the way in 
which even advanced apostles of learning have clung to the 
old methods which were happy innovations in 1512, but which 
should have long since been modified and revolutionized in 
a far greater manner than has characterized even our most 
progressive education. This is especially true of education 
in all its ramifications as carried on prior to the past gen- 
eration, before the methods of Freebel were popularized 
and a broad and magnificent outline of the “New Education” 
was promulgated by Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, in which 
he showed conclusively that moral, industrial, and hygienic 
training should be emphasized as much as the intellectual,* 
which heretofore had been the chief concern of the teachers. 





*“ The New Education,” by Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M.D., a volume of 
great merit but which, owing to the destruction of the plates, is now, we regret to 
say, out of print, 
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He also emphasized the fact that education should be stimu- 
lative in character, that it should bring out and not restrain 
the thoughts and conceptions of the young, that it should 
encourage the imagination of the child to blossom, and thus 
develop genius instead of dwarfing the intellectual acquire- 
ments and wellnigh destroying the imaginative or creative 
faculty. 

To-day we find a most hopeful change. Educators, and 
indeed the most enlightened persons who seriously think 
along the lines of human development, are coming to appre- 
ciate the fact that education should mean far more than 
simply book learning or chaining the imagination to the 
thoughts and ideals of the past. In this series of papers 
I propose giving our readers some thoughts on the “New 
Education.” I shall strive to emphasize the more excellent 
way, nay, the necessity of beguiling the child into knowledge 
in various ways aside and beyond the instructions contained 
in textbooks. 

The true teacher will flood the imagination with fine, high 
thoughts which must necessarily enrich the mind and 
quicken the imagination. He who points out to the child 
the beauty of the wayside flower, its richness of color, and 
the contrast presented by bloom, leaves, and roots wrought 
in nature’s marvellous laboratory, who calls attention to the 
ever changing splendor of sunrise, sunset, the glory of the 
stars, and the beauty of nature, is in a very real sense a 
teacher, for he throws into the mind storehouse a fund of 
healthy food for the imagination upon which the soul feeds : 
through life. 

Broadly speaking, we may divide educational methods 
into two classes, the direct and indirect. At the present 
time I wish to deal with the new methods of enriching life 
through awakening the imagination, arousing the intel- 
lectual and bringing to it the enthusiasm which makes ednu- 
cation a pleasure as well as a-success in its true sense, in 
an indirect way, because the auditor is beguiled into a 
world where new knowledge, ideals, or suggestions of value 
are unconsciously absorbed while he imagines he is simply 
being amused or entertained. 

There is no question in my mind but that the legitimate 
drama is a wonderful educator. Really great plays like 
those of Shakspere give the audience a world of information 
relating to the times, customs, and habits which are de- 
picted, to say nothing of the educational value of the thought 
expressed; while plays so noble and pure as James A. 
Herne’s “Shore-Acres” or “The Young Mrs. Winthrop,” 
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and “Little Lord Fauntleroy” cannot fail to exert a wonder- 
ful and lasting influence for good on the mind and hearts 
of those who see them. But, unfortunately, many plays 
are of a far different character, carrying an unhealthy, 
feverish, and in some cases injurious influence with them.* 


*I have frequently greatly regretted the wholesale denunciation of the theatre 
indulged in by a large number of conscientious people, who, because of oldtime prej- 














This fact, the cost of sustaining fine legitimate theatrical 
troups, and the oldtime reiigious prejudice on the part of 
a large class of thoroughly intelligent people, render de- 


udice or because there is chaff among the wheat, fail to discriminate between the 
good and the bad; I believe that the legitimate dramas and plays which carry a 
high, noble purpose and are pervaded by a pure atmosphere are distinctly valuable 
from an educational and ethical point of view, while it is true here, as almost 
everywhere else in life, that discrimination, judgment, reason, and the conscience 
must be called into exercise. 
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sirable other forms of entertainments which appeal at once 
to the eye and the ear; when they are instructive, artis- 
tic, and pervaded by a high moral atmosphere, they are ex- 
ceedingly helpful in a quasi-educational way, no less than 
as valuable influences in relieving the barrenness of life and 
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affording food for the imagination long after the hour’s en- 
tertainment is over. 

Two incidents which occurred in my early youth stand 
out in my memory as if they happened but yesterday. 
To-day they seem simple and the reader will doubtless smile 
at their apparent triviality, and yet so positive were they 
in their influence on my young mind that they not only 
afforded much food for the intellect and imagination but 
they led me to further investigation and reading and thus 
greatly aided me in an educational way. They occurred 
when I was a very small boy in Southern Illinois. The first 
was a magic lantern lecture entitled “From the Orient to 
the Occident,” if | remember correctly, and in exaggerated 
and somewhat sensational posters the wonders to be dis- 
closed and discoursed upon were elaborately set forth. In 
those days the stereopticon had not been perfected, and 
the magic lantern show of that night would, I fancy, be con- 
sidered a very crude and indifferent affair at the present 
time, and yet it opened a new world tome. It added a rich- 
ness to life, and I have never come across scenes then de- 
picted and described without their bringing up the oldtime 
lecture and the trains of thought which it awakened, thus 
giving a double pleasure to the scene. Hence, apart from 
its educational value this lecture stimulated my imagina- 
tion and therefore enriched life. 

The other instance was the impersonation of Shaksperean 
characters by a reader. I had always been taught to look 
upon the theatre as something necessarily bad, and as | 
was too small to read Shakspere, I knew little of the world’s 
greatest dramatist and poet save what I had gleaned from 
snatches and short quotations in my father’s library. This 
impersonator made a number of Shaksperean characters 
live before his audience. In a general way he explained 
the plays from which he read, and next proceeded to imper- 
sonate réles from some of the best known passages in those 
popular dramas. It also opened a new world to me, and 
from that day I was not satisfied until I had read Shak- 
spere’s plays. Moreover, the reading of his historical 
dramas led me peruse histories pertaining to the times de- 
scribed. Since then, I have seen Edwin Booth, the elder 
Salvini, John McCullough, and many other really great 
Shaksperean actors, and though I now realize how common- 
place, comparatively speaking, were the impersonations of 
the obscure reader of whom I am writing, I do not lose sight 
of the fact that that impersonator opened to me a new and 
wonderful vista and awakened unquenchable interest in 
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the plays of Shakspere. I have cited these incidents merely 
to show how really educational and helpful are enter- 
tainments which stimulate the intellect and afford food 
for the imagination throughout future years, thus enriching 
life’s barrenness. 

The terrible pressure of social conditions during the past 
twenty-five years upon the vast army of wealth-creators 
and the rapid accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
few have been exceedingly unfavorable for the success of 
entertainments outside of the moneyed centres of the coun- 
try; but at length the people who while being buoyed up 
with hope have so long engaged in a struggle for a livelihood 
and a competence are finding out two things: (1) There is 
something more in life than food and raiment; the imagina- 
tion, the brain, the heart, the soul, these must be appealed 
to and touched. (2) That until the voters change social con- 
ditions, the comparatively few who are already rich will 
grow richer, while the wealth-producers, the manufac- 
turers, and the merchants (outside of the favored combina- 
tions) will grow poorer. 

The apprehension of these momentous facts has greatly 
stimulated two things: (1) The desire for entertainments 
which appeal to the eve and ear and give the imagination 
food for sustenance, thus relieving the mind from the 
awful and continued strain due to the fearful struggle 
for a livelihood. (2) It has taught the people that after 
a quarter century in which they have been systematically 
deceived by the manipulators of the usurer classes and by 
their accepting opinions which have been manufactured 
for them by a venal press which has carried on a sham 
battle as ludicrous as anything in the narratives of Cer- 
rantes, were it not so tragic in its results, they are now be- 
ginning to perceive that they must think for themselves. 

These and other reasons, which I have not space to enu- 
merate, are producing a stroug reaction in favor of a ros- 
trum which shall be incorruptible and which shall address 
itself to the great principles of pure republicanism, the 
fundamentals of morality, justice, freedom, and fraternity: 
and coupled with this reaction in favor of a rostrum which 
will represent high, conscientious, and noble thought, we 
find a strong and growing desire for entertainments of a 
popular yet quasi-educational character, especially such en- 
tertainments as appeal to the eye and ear. On the lecture 
platform the unquestioned leader of these entertainments 
is Mr. John L. Stoddard. I have never had the pleasure 
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of meeting this gentleman but I have greatly enjoyed his 
superb entertainments.* 

Another kind of educational amusement which is prov- 
ing exceedingly popular among the non-theatre-going 





* There are numbers of other able thinkers who are utilizing the stereopticon in an 
educational way, but I have only space here to mention the Rev. R. E. Bisbee, whose 
lecture on “Soul Culture” has, I understand, proved very popularand which I judge 
from my knowledge of the man must prove helpful to all whoare seeking a higher life 
I would also mention Mr. C. O. Powers, who for two vears has called the attention of 
thoughtful people to the pitiful condition of the slums and kindred topics. 
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classes, and which is at once delightful to the eye and imagin- 
ation when rendered in a truly artistic manner and with 
due regard to the facts of history, is the tableau entertain- 
ment the scenes of which, being largely historical, mytho- 
logical, or representative of the world’s masterpieces of 
sculpture, interspersed with music and home or humorous 
scenes serve to relieve the mind and rest the imagination 
which have been insensibly educated and _ stimulated. 
Some time ago a fine tableau company of this character 
gave entertainments under the personal direction of Prof. 
Samuel R. Kelley of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. I understand, however, that the exacting duties 
of the Conservatory have compelled Professor Kelley to 
abandon, at least for the present, his tableau work. The 
tableau company which now stands in the same rela- 
tion to tableau companies which John L. Stoddard oce- 
cupies among those who deliver public illustrated lec- 
tures, is unquestionably Elizabeth F. Willis’ Grecian 
Art Tableau Company. For this reason we have suc- 
ceeded in securing a number of full-page illustrations, 
groupings, and arrangements as given by this company. 
The conscientious, persevering, and intelligent efforts of 
Mrs. Willis in designing and arranging her groups and pro- 
ducing striking situations illustrating historical and mytho- 
logical scenes no less than pictures of home life and humor- 
ous groups, together with the general intelligence of the 
company and its fine equipments, have resulted in the pro- 
duction of entertainments which I think cannot fail to prove 
highly educational, beneficial, and uplifting in influence, 
and the addition of music in these entertainments has doubt- 
less aided greatly in securing the well-merited success which 
has attended this company. I have referred somewhat at 
length to Mr. Stoddard’s magnificent lectures and to the 
Grecian Art Tableau Company because they stand at the 
present time, in my judgment, in the very forefront of two 
kinds of quasi-educational factors which fill the mind with 
new ideals, while amusing, thus having a very real place 
in the new educational process which is silently (and 
unconsciously, so far as the large majority of the auditors 
is concerned) sowing seed-thoughts for a brighter day. 

I believe the time has come when in every town and ham- 
let circles should be formed, subscriptions raised for a 
guarantee fund, and a course arranged which should be at 
once educational and entertaining. Let parents see that 
the imagination of the young be flooded with fine, high 
thought, and they will have done much toward making their 
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offspring men and women of conscience and true nobility. 
I believe most sincerely in the great underlying principle 
of overcoming evil with good or driving out darkness with 
light as applied to the imagination. Give a child a 
fine ideal and it will work as leaven in the moulding process 
of his character. We have long fed upon the husks of 
materiality to the exclusion of the ideal, to which Victor 
Hugo aptly refers in these words: “The human mind has a 
summit—the ideal. To this summit God descends and man 
rises.” And again he says, always referring, of course, to 
those noble conceptions which lift humanity, “The Ideal !—- 
stable type of ever moving progress.” It is the proud and 
august work of the new education to flood the imagination 
with high and noble ideals, to stimulate the intellect, to 
broaden and enrich life, to unchain the soul, and make 
man see that the quickened imagination and awakened con- 
science will accomplish far more toward redeeming civil- 
ization than is to-day imagined. To this end all means and 
measures of an educational nature must be called into 
requisition. The people need more sunshine in their souls, 
more light in their minds. 
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LIMITATION AS A REMEDY. 
BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D. 


I. LANDOWNERSBHIP. 


There was never before a time in which human society 
was so unstable and human life so greatly disturbed as 
at the present. Without doubt, unrest is the mood of the 
modern world. Every race, every people, every state, is 
in a condition of perturbation which threatens overthrow. 
Every man capable of comprehensive thought must see in 
the profound agitations of the existing order the unmis- 
takable foresigns of catastrophe and reconstruction. 

Let it not be said that one who points out this undeniable 
condition is himself a cause of it—a fomenter of the dis- 
turbance that is in the world. Some men by their con- 
stitution are distressed with the distress of others; they 
are discontented because their race is discontented; they 
suffer because society is in anguish; they complain be- 
cause man is afflicted. It is rather the activity of sym- 
pathies, and the hope that a wholesome alarm may lead to 
peaceable and salutary change, that induces thinkers of the 
humane and philanthropic type to cry out from the watch- 
towers of the age and suggest remedies—however futile 
some of the remedies may be—for the evil that is abroad 
among mankind. Is it just that any human soul shall be 
condemned for hearing in the silence of the night the fear- 
ful cry, La Patrie est en danger? 

It appears to me that a large part of the distress of the 
modern world is attributable to the fact that there are es- 
tablished in society and over man no salutary and accepted 
principles of limitation. There is no rational and welcome 
doctrine as to the rules of restraint under which society 
and the organic life of man ought to be placed. Civiliza- 
tion seems thus far to have allowed its products to grow 
and run and clamber as they will across all fields, over all 
barriers, and up all heights, without regulation or whole- 
some pruning. 

If hitherto a limitation has been laid here and there 
upon the overgrowing exuberance of the organic life of 
man, it seems to have been laid in the wrong place, by the 
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wrong hands, and with a wrong purpose. The restrictive 
gear which medieval philosophers, priests, poets, states- 
men, and social physicians have fixed on the race and its 
institutions, has only galled the shoulders, lacerated the 
withers, and made fractious the tempers of mankind. The 
products of society have by the means adopted been warped 
and curtailed of their fair proportions, and man himself, 
even the thinking man, has come to dread the law of limita- 
tion, as if it were the suggestion of slavery or anarchism— 
according to the disposition of him who thinks it. 

To the philosophical mind, untempted by interest and 
unscared by threats, it appears certain that this whole 
question has to be thought out from the bottom; that the 
principle of salutary and scientific limitations applied to 
society and life has to be discovered, or at least to be 
stated anew; and that this principle has to be accepted 
and made constitutional before a peaceable stability can be 
attained among men and nations. 

Let us, in the first place, agree that things cannot go on 
as they are now going in the world; that is, that they cannot 
continue without a catastrophe which is already imminent. 
It is certain, for example, that with the existing spirit and 
intelligence of men and nations one man cannot be permitted 
—and will not be permitted—to own the world and enslave 
the human race. It is certain that no organic combina- 
tion of men can be—or will be—permitted to introduce in 
some revised form and aspect the dreadful social and in- 
dustrial servitude of the past. In some way we have to be 
liberated and equalized. In some way we must be saved 
from the portent of universal servitude. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, it appears to me that the way of escape, the 
way of establishing universal liberty, is by the doctrine of 
limitations, laid not indeed upon the weak, who are limited 
too much already, but upon those high-up anarchical powers 
in society that have thus far refused to be limited at all. 

The hints of limitation are to be found alike in man and 
nature. Man is naturally a limited animal. There is no 
part of him, no element in him, that is not by nature under 
limitations. He is not composed of infinities, but finities. 
His life is meted and bounded at every extreme. He begins 
in protoplasm and ends in dissolution. His entrance is 
an ascent and his exit a tumble down. All of his powers 
are naturally and wholesomely circumscribed; and the 
limitation is not such as he himself regards as slavery. 

Take the case of the senses. The sight of a good eve 
reaches from one mile to six miles, according to the bigness of 
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the thing seen. The finer sounds we do not hear at all, and 
the heaviest cannonade or thunder, beyond the horizon of a 
few miles, is mere silence. No animal can feel what it does 
not touch, or taste what it does not feel. Round about the 
nature of man there is drawn such a limit that his whole 
world of sense is not twenty miles in diameter. He does 
not fly; and his swimming is a fit subject for humor; he 
is a walker, or at most a rider. It takes time for him to 
go abroad, and other time most tedious for him to get 
home again. The young man full of hope, coming back 
from across the sea to the wicket gate of his adored, finds 
the last five miles a thousand. She for her part, leaning 
out of the window, reckons the last hour to be eternity. 
Both are limited; not even the exulting hope and bounding 
heart of youth can cancel time and space. 

A large fraction of life—a third, they say—is spent in 
sleep; another fraction in eating and idling; another in 
the weakness of childhood and the weariness of old age; 
still another in sickness and accidents and the mistakes 
of avocation. A fifth fraction is expended in going about 
and in useless intercourse with others in like employment. 
The sixth and last fraction is consumed in marrying and 
in giving in marriage and in attending to the principal 
business of life—which in America is voting a party ticket! 
Certainly these limitations, partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial, are sufficient to curb life within a narrow circle of 
activities. 

The natural limitations of life, however, do not much 
impede us; and if we are sound and sane, they do not fret 
us at all. The fact is that we are used to them, and have 
been used to them for countless generations. They have 
become a law that does not gall, that does not vex, that 
does not enslave. The chambered nautilus sailing “the 
unclouded main” is not afflicted with its house of pearl. 
Why should the man-soul be hurt or annoyed with its 
necessary shell? <A rational being is not worried in the 
exercise of his powers because of the restrictions that na- 
ture has put upon him. A man who is afflicted because he 
cannot fly over a mountain is not right; he who is envious 
of the sea-serpent is not normal in his desires. The normal 
man works in the harness of the natural world and does 
not feel it. He rises and eats and sleeps and conforms, 
breathing air, drinking water, seeing the world, attending 
the school of experience, acting by day and sleeping by 
night in a manner as rational as it is easy and necessary. 
Why should he not make laws, govern himself, organize 
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institutions, let his neighbors alone, pay his debts, and 
serve society just as easily? But he does not; and there is 
the rub. 

Nature—that strange aggregate of visible facts and in- 
visible forces—is herself limited. The world is not in- 
finite, but finite. It is not a great sphere, but a small 
sphere—a clod. After all, the Pacific is only a cupful; the 
Andes, only a ridge!. The processes of nature are strictly 
circumscribed and defined. The flowers and grasses that 
come with the summer cease with the winter. It does not 
snow in Nicaragua—and cannot. Every month has ij 
aspects and conditions. Man did not invent the calenda: 
but found it in nature. The sun cannot illumine both sides 
of the earth at once, and the moon cannot be always ful 
No stream can flow back to its fountains in the hills. The 
Gulf of Mexico cannot freeze, and the Arctic Ocean cannot 
help freezing. The needle has to stand north and south— 
and never complains of it. The assassin Guiteau tried to 
raise walnuts on hickories; it was impossible! A body 
lighter than the air must rise, and a stone loosened from the 
brow of the precipice must fall. All things seem to be con- 
ditioned in nature, and as it were held in place by principles; 
and so far as nature is concerned there is no fretting, no 
peevishness, no discontent, no anarchism, no oppression on 
the one hand and no rebellion on the other. 

Animal instinct and intelligence enter into union with the 
conditions of the natural world very gladly and happily. 
The creatures are absolutely unconscious of them limita- 
tions. The birds and beasts and fishes exercise their func- 
tions and perform their parts in perfect content. True, 
there is a clash of animal instincts. The eagle eats the dove, 
and the dove eats the cricket. Certainly it is not a pleasant 
thing to be eaten, but it is pleasant to eat, and it is pleasant 
to escape being eaten. Both the one and the other seem 
natural enough; and whatever is natural is accepted at 
length without complaint. There is a vast amount of 
animal content in the kingdom of nature, and nowhere a 
preponderance of unhappiness or symptom of insurrection. 

It is enough to make happy even a miserable member of 
human society to look around him in the world, to walk 
abroad, to hear the songs of birds, the clamorous music of the 
cicada, the bark of the distant squirrel; to see the flight of 
many creatures, the swimming of some, and the scamper- 
ing away of others. Though there is limitation upon them 
all—a limitation drawn around all activity and power as 
if with a geometer’s hand—yet there is no complaint 
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or anguish or hunting for change or symptom of revolt. 
Nature and the living creatures that inhabit her domain are 
all visibly and manifestly meted and bounded with princi- 
ples and confines which may not be passed; and yet, taken 
as a whole, nature is an orderly place, well fitted for happi- 
ness, given to hospitality, and pervaded with much good 
cheer. The only creature that seems to be disorderly, 
troubled, vexed with cross purposes and unsound sleep, is 
the principal inhabitant. What is the matter with him? 

There is much the matter with him; and his ailments are 
hard to define. On the whole, the trouble with mankind 
seems to be that the limitations demanded in order that 
society may exist and the individual be free have not been 
laid with the right intent, by the right authority, in the right 
place. They have been laid with wrong intent, by illegiti- 
mate authority, in the very place where they ought not to 
have been laid at all. They have been laid by power, by 
selfishness, and by organized tyranny, on the weak and 
unorganized elements of society, where there was no need 
of limitation or any suggestion of it except the suggestion to 
enslave. So much distress, so much confusion, have arisen 
from the misplacement of limitation that human beings 
have become distrustful of the principle of limitation; and 
as a result they find no stable equilibrium between the 
extremes of anarchism and slavery. 

There is, we must admit, no well-ordered, well-defined, and 
well-established human society in the world. 


“The bird and the beast 
Have found, at least, 

By the land and the sea 

The way to be free; 

But the animal man, 
Capstone of the ‘plan,’ 
Possessing the earth, 

From the day of his birth 
Mopes, mocks, and complains, 
In the midst of his gains, 
And rebels, and has pains!” 


Everything is slipping in the one direction or the other. 
Every human being seems to be pushing his neighbor either 
into slavery or into anarchy. Each elbows the other into 
one of the extremes of unhappiness and conflict. Nobody 
seems to stop to consider whether it is not possible that 
a social state can exist in which the limitations are so laid 
that life in it may be as easy and natural, as contented and 
perfect, as is the life of the irrational and unconscious 
orders of being that flourish around us. They live in easy 
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perfection, and die without distemper or anguish. Why 
should not a man get through the world as well and as 
happily, as a rain crow, a bass, or a beaver? 

Let none say that this view of prevailing conditions is 
merely academical and of no effect; that such a study of 
principles and facts granted to be true can have no practical 
value, no actual relation to society and to the progress of 
mankind. Why, here is a marvel. Would men have us 
believe that the condition of the world is devoid of reason, 
and that it is to remain devoid of reason forever? Are we 
to suppose that the principles of truth and philanthropy are 
to be everlastingly excluded from an influence in the affairs 
of men? Is society a product of unreason and of force? 
Does any human being suppose that any condition in the 
world is salutary or can be permanent when it cannot be 
justified by right reason and the soundest ethical analysis? 
To say so is to deny the supremacy of truth over the affairs 
of life, to put the better part of the aspirations of the man- 
soul under the incubus of the coldest pessimism, and to fling 
a mocking scoff into the awful ear of eternity. The fool-in- 
chief of the nineteenth century is he who wishes to put 
thought and conscience and truth out of the affairs of men, 
and to give over those affairs to the dominion of ignorance, 
‘aprice, and blind compulsion. 

The two things which human beings most strongly desire 
and in which they appear to have the most abiding interest 
are Property and Prerogative. These are the things for 
which they strive, for which they compete, for which they 
pray, for which they fight. They are the two facts on which 
the modern world, so far as its endeavor is concerned, is 
based and builded. By property we mean whatever a human 
being may appropriate, may possess, may own, of the visible 
objects of desire. By prerogative we mean the outstretch- 
ing of his influence and power over society. Certainly the 
greater part of all that men seek for in life belongs to one 
or the other of these classes of general motive and aspira- 
tion. Men desire to have, to possess, to own., They desire 
to exercise influence among their fellows, to have and to 
wield power. There is also a vague desire in man, very 
variable and unequally distributed, to rise in knowledge and 
moral character; and this, let us hope, will ultimately be the 
prevailing motive with our race. 

It would appear that property, while it has been the 
source of a large part of the satisfaction of mankind, has 
also been its curse. Property has been the blessing and the 
bane of the human race. It has been the source of vast 
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happiness and of untold misery. It has in a sense been the 
foundation of the civilized life, and in another sense the 
fountain of the river of anguish that has rolled through the 
alleys of the world. To the present day property has been 
the chief end of human endeavor, and the chief menace of 
human hope. All that has been said by philosophers, poets, 
and historians in praise of property may well be repeated; 
and all that has been said by revolutionists, reformers, and 
idealists in denunciation of property may be repeated also, 
and verified. Property is a two-headed creature, out of one 
of whose mouths flow the living waters; out of the other 
burst the lurid flames of destruction. 

That men are happier and better for possessing property, 
for having something of their own, for getting as a reward 
of their toil a possession that they may enjoy, can no more 
be doubted than that rain refreshes the fields and sunshine 
makes glad the world. That property is also the beginning 
of that cruel strife which has converted the world into a 
slaughterhouse and ultimately made every human being so 
selfish that he can hardly any longer, by the utmost strain 
of his powers, prefer another to himself, can as little be 
doubted or denied. Is it not possible that the doctrine of 
limitations applied to property might rob it of its power to 
curse and promote its power to bless? 

It is not property moderated and limited, but only the 
want of it, or the lawless excess of it, that curses the world. 
It is the too-much or the too-little that blasts the hopes of 
men. There is a vast area of intermediate possession, 
between the extremes of poverty and wealth, that is almost 
an unmixed blessing. A certain amount of property, we 
think, tends strongly to happiness. If it brings discontent, 
it is only such discontent as is necessary to the proper 
exertion of the human powers—such discontent as temper- 
ately stimulates the mind and promotes the heaithful devel- 
opment of character. 

We may note also that it is in this intermediate and whole. 
some region, between the extremes of want and surfeit, that 
the genius of the world and all of its saving forces are born 
and economized. We are accustomed to say that genius 
has its birthplace in poverty. This opinion prevails because 
in some conspicuous instances the children of the humble 
poor rise to the godlike stature. That anyone so born 
should rise at all is a thing so remarkable as to attract the 
attention of the world and to favor the opinion that only 
the children of poverty can be great. In a few instances the 
children of the rich are born great also. But the rule is that 
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the greatness and the power of human life proceed from 
the intermediate condition in which there is neither abject 
poverty nor abounding riches. 

In this there is emphatic suggestion of the principle of 
limitation applied to property; and here the debate properly 
begias. If society could agree that property shall freely 
exist, that every man shall have for his part all that he earns 
by his labor and skill, and no more, men indeed would 
not be equal in their possessions, but poverty on the one hand 
would cease, and the glut of riches on the other hand would 
disappear. Those who have nothing—and starve—would 
rise into the vast and healthy body of society composed of 
those who have something and live. Those who have too 
much—and surfeit—would be drawn back from excess, and 
would be absorbed in the great body from which in an evil 
day they were permitted to escape. 

Consider, then, the question of Landownership. This is the 
fundamental matter—the real bottom of all the issues about 
which men are contending and drawing the sword. The 
industrial, commercial, and even the financial controversies 
of the age have their roots deep in the soil; and the deter- 
mination of man’s relations to the ground must precede, we 
think, the solution of all other questions that rack and tor- 
ment our epoch. 

Thinkers, for a long time. have seen this truth with 
greater or less distinctness. As for back as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, English writers, notably Sir 
Thomas More, pointed out the inevitable consequences of 
unlimited landownership. He demonstrated that out of 
this all other kinds of social despotism would arise—that 
man, cut off from free recourse to the ground, which is the 
true basis of all his exertions, and therefore the starting- 
point of civilization, must sooner or later land in servitude, 
ignorance, weakness, and degeneracy. The truth of this 
cannot be questioned; but it seems to be necessary to demon- 
strate over and over again the truisms of that contention 
which declares the principles of limitation on landowner- 
ship to be the beginning of all reform. 

The ground belongs in the beginning to mankind at large. 
No one at the outset has a right to exclude another from 
occupying and holding the ground and from possessing it 
to the extent of use and occupation. When society is organ- 
ized and civilization begins, men fix themselves to the soil 
and get by prior occupation a prescriptive right thereto. 
They begin te own the ground. This right becomes, by con- 
sent, habitual ownership, and is at length recognized by the 
laws and constitution of society. 
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The natural right to take possession of the ground and to 
occupy it to the exclusion of others is not limited in the 
primitive stages of society—this for the reason that the 
necessity for limitation is not at first suggested by either 
convenience or social law. For a long time after the begin- 
nings of the civilized life, there is no need for limitation; 
for the land, being comparatively free—at the first abso- 
lutely free—may be taken and possessed by whoever will. 
Under this rule, which is in the beginning a rule of custom 
and afterwards a rule of prescriptive right, a state of affairs 
supervenes that tends to make the right of ownership abso- 
lute; and absolute ownership once established refuses hence- 
forth to concede a limitation. 

This right of absolute ownership prevails at the present 
time. Civilized society at the close of the nineteenth 
century finds itself under the sway of such a right, and who- 
ever denies it must attack the existing order. Absolutism 
always delights in such a condition of affairs; it fortifies 
itself and bids defiance to assault. The right of absolute 
landownership is conceded by society, is guaranteed, is 
defended, and is, as a rule, unchallenged. It is so in 
America. Our great country is in the grip of this principle, 
and it will not relax until it is cut either with the falchion 
of reason or the sword of battle. 

As the case now stands, a man under the law and con- 
stitution may buy and hold in fee simple ten feet of 
ground, ten acres, or ten square miles, just as he will. Aye, 
more; he may buy a hundred square miles, a ‘thousand, a 
hundred thousand, the whole Mississippi valley! He can 
buy it and hold it against all intending occupants. He can 
ward off the human race coming on for occupation, and can 
put mankind into the attitude of an invading force trenching 
upon his rights! He can build a stone wall five hundred 
feet high and thick as the buttresses of the Rocky Mountains 
around the Mississippi valley, with its two billion of culti- 
vable acres, and can defy entrance into the domain by 
any human being other than himself and those to whom 
he concedes the privilege! He can put out ten million pla- 
cards around the confines of his estate bearing the usual 
inscription, “No trespassing on these grounds”; and he can 
enforce the right under the constitution and the law, and 
with the persuasive energy of Gatling guns. 

Mark what the principle of unlimited ownership has thus 
worked out as its result. The principle was sound to begin 
with. The man might well purchase, occupy, and hold ten 
rods or ten acres of ground. He might well own a farm and 
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fence it and put up his painted sign of “No trespassing on 
these grounds.” Civilization concedes him such a privilege. 
The law concedes it, and right reason and human experience 
concede it. But how about a man’s owning the Mississippi 
valley? It is as manifest as can be that no man has such a 
moral right or ever can have it under the sun. Such a sup- 
posititious right is an absurdity per se. The notion that one 
man or many men in combination may by possessing the 
earth make all other men their slaves or tenants-at-will is as 
illogical as it is inhuman. Such a right conceded to the 
individual, or to the corporation, or to any body or organic 
power as against the original rights of man to possess the 
ground and to use it as the source of his subsistence, is pre- 
posterous and, we must say, damnable. 

What follows? It follows as the night the day that some- 
where between the right to own an acre and to own the valley 
of the Mississippi or the whole United States a line of limita- 
tion must be laid, over which no power known among men 
may be allowed to pass. To pass this line is to prepare the 
antecedents of the inevitable enslavement of mankind. It 
is thus perfectly clear that a restriction on landownership 
is a necessity of the situation which has supervened in 
human society. The principle of unlimited ownership can- 
not be longer admitted if civil and industrial liberty is to be 
maintained as a part of the rights of man. It is already 
absurd to speak of unlimited landownership, or to attempt 
to defend it. I doubt whether any man in his senses here in 
the high light of the last decade of a great century will dare 
to champion the supposed right of an individual or of a cor- 
porate body to own the five states of our great Northwestern 
group, or to own one of them, or a quarter of one of them. 
If there be such, he and I differ toto coelo and forever! 

Precisely how much of the earth’s surface a man may be 
safely permitted to own is a question not here considered— 
at least not with exactitude. The how-much is another 
question. The argument is that a limitation lies somewhere ; 
and that the principle must be conceded in order that free 
society may continue to flourish or even to exist. 

The primary principles of land-limitation, however, are 
easy to discover. The amount of the earth’s surface that 
may be rightfully owned by any one man or by several men 
in combination ought to be determined out of the conditions 
and circumstances of the case. The first use of the ground 
is agricultural. He who makes this primary use of the soil 
should be permitted to own more land than any other; his 
purposes are more distinctly purposes of the soil than are 
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the purposes of any other. The manufacturer and the 
mechanic have certain needs of the ground, and on these 
needs there is a right of surface ownership; but the right 
of the manufacturer or the mechanic is less extensive than 
that of the farmer, though more extensive than that of the 
merchant. The merchant has greater need of the ground 
than the banker, and the speculator, who deals only in fic- 
tions and intangible things, has no need of the soil and no 
right to it at all; that is, in his character of speculator. 

The age of the community will have much to do with 
fixing the limits of ownership. As the nation grows old and 
the people multiply and the powers of the soil are more 
fully developed, the limitation on land-possession becomes 
more and more narrow. The ratio of population to land- 
area is a powerful circumstance in determining the natural 
and rational limit of land-possession. There is, in a word, 
in nature and in social conditions, under all circumstances, 
at least a hint of the law governing the amount of real estate 
that may be equitably owned by any man. 

The suggestions here offered may be easily followed to 
several applications. Real properties in a broken region 
are naturally divided into smaller parcels than on the 
prairie. Man dominates the plain much more easily than 
the mountain. Ownership may be more extensive in a 
great river valley than in a region of hills and knobs. Every 
man’s pursuit viewed with respect to his environment sug- 
gests the limit of his land-possession. A tanner has need 
for so much ground, and no more. A brick-maker must 
have a considerable space. In the hunting stage of civiliza- 
tion, men as individuals do not own the land at all; but 
there is a tribal ownership. Every hunter plants himself 
where he will, and roams abroad unhindered. But when a 
town is built, even by aborigines, the limits of ownership are 
at once indicated, and are very soon greatly narrowed. In 
the civilized city the right to own ground is, or ought to be, 
reduced to the smallest possible compass. Some men 
appear to have no capacity, or indeed need, of the ground. 
The weather-beaten tramp, whether living or dead—poor 
product of a depraved society—has need of only a little 
earth, to which he contributes more than he will ever get 
out of it! A herdsman of the Llano Estacado may range 
over five thousand acres without hurt or injustice to society. 

These suggestions are mere hints of the principles which 
should guide in determining the nature and logical limita- 
tions of landownership. I think it clear that the placing 
of the limitation will be determined in large measure by 
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the somewhat nice distinction between ownership and 
possession. Under the existing order a man is permitted 
to own a great deal more than he can possess. If he were 
permitted to own no more than he could possess, the land 
question in a country like our own would be half solved 
already. As the case now stands, a man may go into 
Illinois and buy the Grand Prairie, and own it; but no man 
can possess the Grand Prairie, for the reason that he is not 
big enough. His faculties cannot, so to speak, spread over 
it, and if they could spread over it, such abnormal capacity 
ought to be curtailed in the interest of both the man him- 
self and his fellow-beings. More exactly, the man’s powers 
to use are not in such a case as great as the thing to be 
used, or if as great, they ought not to be. Unless in such 
a case he goes to work to organize a vast estate of tenants 
and subordinates, he cannot begin to cultivate, that is, to 
use, what he is said to own. As to all that part which he 
‘annot cultivate or possess he is compelled to play, or at 
least is permitted to play, the part of dog in the manger. 
That portion of the earth’s surface now owned but not 
possessed by the individual and corporate proprietors of 
the United States, if liberated from their control and sur- 
rendered freely to the people, would decentralize our popula- 
tion and restore the equilibrium of American industrial 
life. The engorged cities would discharge themselves of 
their overplus, and the human race, in our country at least, 
would substitute a home for a den. 

Besides all this, the practice of unlimited landownership 
tends, in the main, to destroy the owner’s character. He 
ceases to work with his own hands. He substitutes wit 
for exertion. He merely rides abroad, going about his 
fields and farms bossing others, overawing them and their 
families, conceding to them only a part of what they earn, 
and as it were “hogging the patch” without regard to a 
just economy or to the undemocratic and un-American 
conditions which he is fostering. 

My judgment is that no man has right to own the Grand 
Prairie, but only so much of it as he can possess; that is, so 
much of it as he can use with his own exertion, the exertion 
of his family, and possibly the exertion of certain employees 
whom he may justly hire. It-seems to me that employees 
are natural and inevitable in the present order of the world; 
for many human beings are by nature so weak and unable 
as to prefer and strongly desire an attachment to some 
one stronger than themselves. 

In suggesting the doctrine of limitation, however, we are 
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at once confronted with a general reluctance and alarm. 
The large landowner, even the moderate farmer, is likely 
to feel when the argument is presented that his interests 
and rights are endangered. He is scared at the proposition 
to limit his ownership to a certain area. He is perhaps 
offended at the suggestion of such a thing, and puts him- 
self unwittingly, it may be passionately, into the absurd 
attitude of claiming the right to own the earth. Nor is 
his alarm wholly unreasonable. He does not know where 
the line of limitation is to fall. He cannot discover whether 
he is to be circumscribed to a section, to a quarter section, 
to ten acres, or to his house and lot. Therefore. he flares up 
and cries out, Socialism! Communism! Anarchy! 

All uncertainty in questions of property is an element 
of fear and distrust. We are all of this kind. We are 
alarmed at whatever is indefinite. If the doctrine of limita- 
tions were once known, accepted, understood; if the ele- 
ment of uncertainty were once eliminated from the problem, 
men, I think, would not only be contented with it, but 
would welcome it as a deliverance. Suppose that it were 
statutory throughout the Union that no person should own 
more than a section of land, and that no corporation should 
possess more than the actual necessities of its business 
may require, what cause would there be for fretting 
about it? The principle once established would become 
its own justification. I cannot discover in it anything of 
alarm or injustice or harm to the intending landowner, or 
to any member of society, unless it should be in the claim 
that the wholesome ambitions of the owner are removed 
and his energies paralyzed by the restriction. 

But is it true that any reasonable ambition or wholesome 
energy would be abated by the limitation of landownership 
to a reasonable area? Such limitation would tend to a 
better development of the soil. It would absolutely abolish 
the holding of land merely for higher prices. It would pre- 
vent the holding of land against intending occupants. It 
might divert somewhat the energies of the landed pro- 
prietor into other channels; but such diversion would un- 
doubtedly be to his own advantage and the advantage of 
the community. Some of the poorest examples of men that 
I have ever seen have been unlimited landowners. Pos- 
sessing estates in a rich region of country, the ancestors 
of such people have handed down the lands for generations, 
adding to them and extending over them a certain coarse 
agricultural method, producing thereon the common grains 
and the grain-eating animals, without variation of industry, 
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until the social, intellectual, and moral character of the 
occupants has sunk to the level of the earth. 

The limitation of landownership to actual possession and 
use would vary the industry of every community, prevent 
stagnation, do away with intermarriage between the re- 
lated offspring of families already injured by that method, 
and excite a wholesome revival of all the spiritual powers 
and aspirations of the given community. My notion of the 
ideal condition of human society is that in which the people, 
divided into families, reside on small estates, in proximity 
to large commercial marts, and cultivate those estates and 
beautify them to a high stage of perfection. Around these 
estates and homes shall be drawn by statutory enactment 
a limit of area which shall checkmate in advance that in- 
ordinate greed which left to itself will soon transform any 
country into one or a few vast estates, composed of fields 
under cultivation by peasant hands, stone walls and hedges 
produced by the many for the benefit of the one, and game- 
keeps in which a rabbit is more prized than the best young 
man, and a pheasant more regarded than the handsomest 
girl in the county. 

The writer is not foolish enough to suppose that an ideal’ 
state such as that described above can be produced out of 
thought, transferred to paper, and thence converted into 
a reality; but it is the business of thinkers nevertheless to 
show what ought to be and what might be, and to indicate 
those conditions in society which being undeniably the 
cause of the social distress of mankind, undeniably an- 
tagonistic to justice and right reason, ought to be amended 
or wholly reformed and obliterated. 

It was the misfortune of the great men who drew and 
adopted and defended the Declaration of Independence 
that they did not include in their list of inaliénable rights 
the right of landownership; and it is something worse than 
the misfortune of the legislative power now in control of 
the destinies of our people that that power has not the in- 
telligence, the discernment, and the courage to lay with a 
strong hand a limitation upon landownership in the United 
States so strict and rigorous as to reverse the tides of 
American population from the cityful to the countryside, 
offering thus a way for man into his native fields again, 
and substituting homes and industry and virtue for dens 
and idleness and vice. 





MAN IN HIS RELATION TO THE SOLAR SY%- 
TEM, A SUBJECT FOR SCIENTIFIC 
RE-EXAMINATION, 


BY J. HEBER SMITH, M. D. 


PART L 


Mankind’s knowledge and interests appear to move in 
vast spirals of centuries, and once more we are seriously 
confronted with the question of the trufh or falsity of the 
doctrine of planetary influences. It is a fitting time for the 
concerted application to the remnants of the old astrology 
of the modern methods of observation and induction. It 
seems opportune to take up again the inquiry whether con- 
sequences are yet hanging in the stars, for the reason that 
the scientists of this auspicious period are freed from super- 
stition, and are distinguished for clearness of mental vision, 
precision of method, unison of work, and independence of 
restraints of every kind, as never before. 

Let the vulgar pervert this knowledge if they will, and 
seek to make the stars panderers to their vices, or guilty 
of their disasters. Have we not recently seen them crowd- 
ing to the sale of handkerchiefs which the venders declared 
had been “blessed” by Schlatter? Only truth, knowledge 
full-orbed, can reconvert the baser elements of human na- 
ture, and subdue in us the ape and the tiger. Until this 
transformation, through pure knowledgé, there is that in 
us all that might infect even the north star. 

In the study of mankind in relation to his remoter en- 
vironment, the solar system, the theologies and philosophies 
of the centuries need be neither courted nor repelled, 
though they may yet be found related to our inquiries in 
undreamed-of ways. Should zodiacal influence on the 
physical, mental, and even moral, evolution of individuals 
become a demonstrated fact to the scientific world, it will. 
be found so through natural laws already well recognized 
in the realm of science. 

A preliminary knowledge, somewhat more than cursory, 
of the elements of astrology is necessary to guide the judg- 
ment, not only in nativities, but as well in estimating the 
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merits of the question as to the value or worthlessness of 
the science itself. The astronomer is not the sole arbiter 
in this discussion. He is a specialist, whose strength is 
in his limitation. From the observatory, with enlarging 
vision and ever bolder mathematical propositions, he inter- 
prets the limitless spaces of the sidereal universe. But his 
observation of the stars by no means comprehends the 
measure of their relation to mankind. Indeed, the human 
aspect of the problem goes quite unnoted by the astron- 
omer, in most modern instances. He may, perchance, 
fatally mislead his neighbor in assuming to decide, from 
his level of vision, the limitations of astral influences. 

The article on astrology—it might with more truth be 
said, against astrology—in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is 
often referred to, as having furnished the stroke of grace 
to an expiring supérstition. The publishers, in disregard 
of a good custom, entrusted its preparation, not to a respon- 
sible and scholarly exponent of astrology, such as might 
easily have been found, even among the graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but to one who dips his pen in venom at 
the start, and with the erudition of a bibliophile brings to 
light from musty folios (the rubbish of centuries), many 
things that convict the old star-gazers, to be sure, of 
medieval folly. But this ingenious alignment of inimical 
statements is in no instance distinguished for its illus- 
tration of the application to the subject of the modern 
methods of careful original observation and deduction. The 
author shows practical unfamiliarity with the processes 
of the art he traduces, and deals with mere hypothesis in 
place of tests and counter-tests. He studiously omits every- 
thing tending to exhibit in any favorable light the really 
congruous assemblage of recorded demonstrations and ob- 
servations open to the scrutiny of all students, and that 
give a certain dignity and impressiveness to this ancient 
science, even though it appear but as a collection of noble 
ruins. 

The conviction that man is never a thing separate from 
the stars has become an age-long verity, as much as any 
other part of human consciousness, and against it the 
waves of science beat in vain. It is a belief that has been 
evolved coéval with human reverence for the Supreme Being 
“that maketh the seven planets and Orion, and turneth the 
shadows of death into the morning, and maketh the day 
dark with night.” Science in its terms and limitations is 
continually changing, but such grand a priori intuitions con. 
tinue. Who can tell whether they are not born of memories 
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of the soul, returning from an abyss of prehistoric ages of 
experimental knowledge or inspiration? 

Born of human interests, astrology, as known to us by the 
few records not lost, it would seem, was probably evolved 
in centuries of observation. Referring to primitive human- 
ity, Zschylus (born B. C. 520) puts into the lips of Pro- 
metheus the following plaintive words, of thrilling interest 
in view of the discoveries of modern geology and arche- 
ology: 

But for the misfortunes that existed among mortals, hear how I 
made them that aforetime lived as infants rational and possessed 
of intellect; they who at first seeing, saw in vain, hearing they heard 
in vain. But, like to the forms of dreams, for a long time they used 
to huddle together; they dwelt in the excavated earth like tiny 
emmets in the sunless depths of caverns. And they had no sure 
sign of winter, or of flowery spring, or of fruitful summer; but they 
used to do everything without judgment, until I showed them the 
risings of the stars and their settings, hard to be discerned; and I 
brought to light the fiery symbols that were aforetime wrapt in 
darkness. 


The Chaldeans and Egyptians, Chinese and Indians, Gauls 
and Peruvians, equally regard themselves as the founders 
of astronomy. Does not this fact itself suggest the proba- 
bility of their having received their knowledge of the stars 
from some common source, inconceivably remote? 

Plato proposed to the astronomers of his day the problem 
of representing the courses of the stars and planets by cir- 
cular and regular motions, and the assiduous cultivation of 
geometry for the promotion of their science. Aristotle re- 
corded a number of original observations, and among others 
mentions an occultation of Mars by the moon, and another 
of a star in the constellation Gemini by the planet Jupiter. 
But astronomy acquired a systematic form from the genius 
of Hipparchus of Bithynia (B. C. 150). The apparition of a 
new star in his time led him to undertake the formation of 
a catalogue of all the stars visible above his horizon, to fix 
their relative positions, in order that posterity might have 
the means of noting any subsequent changes that might 
take place in the heavens. He was rewarded in this great 
undertaking by the discovery of the precession of the 
equinoxes, one of the fundamental elements both of as- 
tronomy and of astrology. His catalogue contained one 
thousand eighty stars. He was the first who determined 
longitudes by the eclipses of the moon. In the catalogue 
of the stars published by Ptolemy (c. 150 A. D.) which is 
thought to have been largely formed by Hipparchus three 
hundred years before, the twelve hundred stars readily 
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visible to the unaided eye at Alexandria were divided into 
six classes, according to their lustre (“magnitude”), from 
the brightest down to the least discernible. For upwards 
of fifteen hundred years no real improvement was made 
in the estimations of lustre by any of his successors in this 
field of research. Indeed it does not appear that by any 
unaided effort of the eye there can be estimated subdivisions 
of lustre exceeding those adopted by this still esteemed 
and often quoted astrologer. 

These indisputable facts are mentioned, in passing, to 
indicate that the older astrologers were not such ignorant 
and blind gropers as it is customary to picture them. 
Neither will it appear on examination, that Cardan, Napier 
(inventor of logarithms), or Kepler was worthy of obloquy 
for having practised astrology. That the science fell into 
decay upon the Continent of Eurepe about the time of the 
Protestant Reformation, may be traced to whatever cause 
suits the prejudices or convictions of inquirers; it does 
not now concern us the least bit.. It is the truth we are 
seeking. The insular position of England saved astrology 
from death among the so-called Christian nations. The sur- 
vival of the science, even in England, appears one of the 
evidences of its marvellous vitality, for her laws have been 
ever hostile to its practice. But in this century, India has ex- 
ercised a silent though potent influence in its favor over resi- 
dent Englishmen. At the present time, there is seen to be 
a remarkable revival of interest in the science among even 
the most prominent Englishmen of the day—members of 

’arliament and leaders in the civil and military administra- 
tion, at home and in the colonies. Drastic statutes, relig- 
ious prejudices even, avail nothing against its brightening 
dawn. Again it may with truth be said, thanks to the 
encircling of the globe by England’s predestined flag: 
“There is no speech nor language where the terms of the 
stars are not heard.” They gem our most loved English 
classics, surviving the recent centuries of indifference and 
periods of efforts at suppression of all knowledge of the star- 
eyed science from sources that it is not now of consequence 
to mention. 

It must be confessed that the real mystery of space lies 
still unsolved—incapable of solution for us, it would seem, 
as much now, despite the vast attainments of astronomy in 
its modern form, as it was in the prescientific ages. The 
cavilers at astral influences have illustrated science in the 
state of hypothesis rather than science in the state of fact. 
Let the ban of exclusion fall where it belongs, on mere 
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hypothesis unsupported by observation, whether in astron- 
omy or in astrology. 

Many who hold a belief in the influence of the planets on 
human life and affairs are by no means certain or satisfied 
with much of the data available, and they yield to astrology 
only a provisional assent. I candidly confess that I am 
myself of this number. It is purposed, indeed, as the single 
object of these papers, to urge an investigation of the sub- 
ject, a reéxamination in fact, by men trained to precise 
methods, and who can command world-wide opportunities. 

It goes without saying that many absurd errors and 
radical misconceptions have become incorporated in astrol- 
ogy. But are not equal blunders being brought to light, 
also, in astronomy, geology, anthropology, and especially in 
history? Those who know but one science know none. 

In the reéxamination of the relation of the solar system 
to all organized life on the earth, we require, next to a desire 
to know the truth amounting to an absorbing passion, a wide 
knowledge of correlative subjects, including the facts of 
astronomy. We may not secure depth, but we should take 
care that our knowledge is accurate so far as it goes, and 
need to recognize its true limits. Some knowledge is 
needed of the fundamental principles of electro-magnetism, 
the laws of motion, of energy, force, and heat, and also 
familiarity with the general principles of chemistry, studied 
as one of the prime agencies of nature. 

At this point it may be well briefly to indicate some of the 
accepted principles of natural science on which a qualified 
belief in zodiacal influences can be presumed to rest, quite 
above the stigma of superstition. Science rests on what is 
proved, and of matter it assumes to know only that it is the 
elements and their compounds. Of its essence, nothing at 
present is known. There are sixty-five elements, having 
properties more or less understood, besides several recently 
announced, or supposed to have been isolated. Some exist 
as gases, such as hydrogen and oxygen; as liquids, like bro- 
mine and mercury; and as solids, such as carbons and the 
metals. But these physical states are not essential to their 
nature, and are dependent only on their existing relations 
to force, as light, heat, and pressure. Most of them can be 
made to pass from one state to another by altering the con- 
ditions of force. 

There is evidence showing that the elements exist in the 
form of ultimate particles called atoms, possessing definite 
dimensions and weight. Their existence is not a mere 
hypothesis, but a deduction from well proved facts. The 
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whole framework of the new chemistry and of the natural 
sciences is based on the atom, though it be infinitely 
small and beyond our powers of measurement or even of 
conception. 

Whoever expects that the new astrology. deals with pon- 
derable bodies in space engaged in arousing the organism 
to ultimate resistance by stress applied in any gross way, 
has not begun to think profoundly on the problem of stellar 
influences. Our inquiry has to do with displacements 
occurring in the relative positions of the ultimate molecules 
of organized life, and their decomposition, by means of 
forces as fine as the rays that lie beyond the violet limit of 
the spectrum. When the image of the spectrum is thrown 
within a dark room, the captive ray of light has apparently 
expressed its power and beauty in the compass of a field of 
glorious colors running from red to violet. - But let there be 
held some distance beyond the violet’s outermost limit, 
where all seems black, a piece of uranium glass, and imme- 
diately it catches a beautiful opaline white glow. This 
experiment demonstrates the presence of an energy of light 
believed to possess incalculable potency. Every organism 
in the course of its history passes through two distinct and 
opposite phases by means of such subtile forces as this 
omnipotent white ray—a phase of evolution and a phase of 
dissolution; in these phases proceeding by their operation 
first from the diffuse or imperceptible into the compact and 
the perceptible, and secondly, from their farther operation, 
proceeding from the compact and the perceptible to the 
diffuse and the imperceptible. As frost-flowers form on the 
window-pane, through invisible force, geometrizing vapor in 
advancing lines of silver crystals, and then melt from view, 
so these bodies of ours are fashioned from elemental har- 
monies equally evocable and vanishing, under the operation 
of light-rays that to the opening perceptions of the reverent 
student of nature appear not only colors but musical chords. 

It is probable that the so-called chemical rays have more 
to do with organized life than the heat-rays at the other end 
of the solar spectrum. Their modification in darkened 
abodes of squalor and filth favors the production of patho- 
genic germs, but, unquestionably, their concentration will 
yet be employed for the destruction of the microérganisms 
inimical to life. There will be employed the projection of 
cones of electric light whose rays will occupy areas sufficient 
to illuminate all the organs afflicted and to stimulate the 
reparative forces to the upbuilding of healthy tissue. The 
chemical action of light on atoms, it is admitted, seems 
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proved. The decomposition of cell-structure can be affected 
by waves of ether set in motion by rays of electro-magnetic 
force either from the sun or an electric light. 

The medium for the transmission of electro-magnetic 
phenomena is the same as that for the conveyance of radia- 
tions of light. The velocity with which an electro-magnetic 
disturbance is propagated, it would appear from different 
sets of data at hand, does not differ from the velocity of 
light in the air. We can suppose the constitution of the 
ether to be such that it is in a state of irregular and constant 
agitation ;—indeed, Plato, in his Cratylus, derives its name, 
acther, from its supposed perpetual motion ;—‘always -run- 
ning in a flux about the air,” Socrates is there quoted as 
saying. 

From the experiments of Professor Crookes, now becom- 
ingso fruitful of world-wideinterests, with the extreme vacua 
obtainable by means of the mercury pump (readily carried 
to the one-millionth of an atmosphere) there appears to 
be a something, filling all space, by which energy, as light, 
heat, ete., is transmitted, in which the elements appear to 
have undergone so complete a transformation, either into 
a non-atomic condition or into a more primal state, that it 
no longer answers to the fundamental definition of matter. 
It has no inertia, since it produces no friction or resistance 
to motion, and therefore does not absorb energy in trans- 
mission. It has no gravitation force, for it does not vary 
in density at varying distances from the bodies in space, 
and transmits light undisturbed. 

Whatever be its essence, all systems of philosophy require 
this so-called ether. Let it be deemed as one ethereal sub- 
stance transmitting the impulses of force; for this modern 
interpretation of phenomena is the most accordant with the 
facts needing explanation. But the mathematicians must 
not presume to apply the formule based upon the properties 
of matter to this entity, since our most certain knowledge of 
it is, that it does not possess these properties. We are 
obliged to suppose that this vast homogeneous expanse of 
isotrophic matter, through which light is transmitted, is 
something distinct from any transparent medium known to 
us, though it interpenetrates all transparent bodies, and 
will be made, in the immediate future, to subserve the uses 
of science yet farther in penetrating opaque bodies as weil. 
The evidence of its existence has accumulated as additional 
phenomena of light and other radiations are being dis- 
covered, particularly those of the cathode, or X rays em- 
ployed in Professor Roentgen’s experiments in photograph- 
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ing through opaque media such as wood, ete. The properties 
of this medium, as deduced from the phenomena of light, 
have been found to be precisely those required to explain 
electro-magnetic phenomena. “O divine aether, and ye 
swift-winged breezes, and ye fountains of rivers and count- 
less dimplings of the waves of the deep, and thou earth, 
mother of all, and to the all-seeing orb of the sun,”—we ap- 
peal for more, and yet more, light. 

A modern conception of the ether is well defined as matter 
itself in the state of ultra-atomic motion which has formed 
throughout space, and is ever forming, force-spheres, by 
what is termed vortex-motion, whereon are aggregated 
elemental substances in the process of world-building. It is 
in accord with our present knowledge to presume that the 
mutual attraction of the heavenly bodies is not a property 
solely of their material part, but an expression in which 
both the force-spheres and their material envelope take part. 

Even the atom is to be regarded as a material body acting 
as a centre of force. Distance is a merely relative and mis- 
leading term. It is already annihilated as a factor for the 
exclusion of physical cause and effect, as well for the exclu- 
sion of solar magnetic storms (observed as if but simply 
across a mill-pond) as of the projection of force-lines from a 
grain of sand into space. 

There is a fallacy in assuming the separateness of things 
because of their distinctness. The all is one. Beyond the 
inconceivable attenuation of matter, as we comprehend it, 
mind, which we can call by no other name than Being, is still 
the “Unmoved and the First Mover,” as when this concep- 
tion of the truth was so strongly grasped by one whom Dante 
well calls “Master of those that know,”—the peerless 
Aristotle. 

The atoms of different elements differ by possessing one, 
two, or more centres, or foci, of influence. It is believed 
that the atoms of which matter is built up are not in abso- 
lute contact, but are separated by spaces (containing ether) 
in which they move freely under the action of forces to 
which they are susceptible. The atonis are held together by 
attraction of force, called affinity, exerted across these 
intervening spaces, through the agency of the ether. The 
molecule, according to the strict meaning of the word, is 
the smallest quantity of a substance which is capable of 
separate existence as a free body, in which all the valencies 
are satisfied, leaving the combined atoms to act as a whole 
from one centre, so far as such forces as gravitation, cohe- 
sion, heat, etc., are concerned. Molecules held together by 
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high affinities require considerable force for their decom- 
position, and their separation may be considered as rela- 
tively an elemental cataclysm, like the destruction of a 
planet. 

From the smallest to the greatest the laws of nature are 
identical. The molecule represents on an infinitely small 
scale the solar system itself, which is built up of the several 
companies that move, each complete in itself yet all linked 
to one another, and forming a balanced whole. Mercury 
and Venus stand as monads, or single atoms; the earth, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, with their moons, resemble the 
compound atoms, or radicals of diatomic, triatomic, and 
quadrivalent attractions, so united as to play the part of a 
single atom in the mighty molecule which again forms but 
a relatively infinitesimal part of the sidereal universe, held 
together by forces acting across infinite space, as the mole- 
cules are called from viewless being and held together by 
the forces to which they are exposed. 

The individual is formed by a complexus of forces so 
subtile that it seems truly presumptuous to attempt to 
divine the ego’s future from the windings of his past (how- 
ever it may seem revealed by the conditions attracting his 
re-birth) whether we consider as factors of the problem the 
processes of heredity or of the adductive stars. 

Says Herbert Spencer, “I recognize no forces within the 
organism or without the organism, but the conditional 
modes of the universal immanent force.” In this pregnant 
phrase, once so objectionable to orthodoxy, science has ad- 
mitted through her ablest exponent, man’s oneness with the 
all. And if one with the all, then he is moved by nature 
from her widest zones, and can himself some day discover 
how to move, in turn. 

Man is the essence of all the elements, offspring of the 
universe and a copy in miniature of its soul. Whatever is 
or transpires in the universe exists or takes place in the 
constitution of man. Everything reflects itself in man and 
may come to his consciousness. On the recognition of this 
intimate relationship between the immeasurably great with 
the small depends the harmony by which the Infinite Being 
becomes at one with the finite, the fixed, eternal, and real 
with the collective aggregate of things in space called the 
external world. 

In estimating the potency of the solar rays on the mole- 
cules that constitute all organized bodies on the earth, these 
special principles and laws thus hurriedly indicated, will be 
seen to have paramount weight. He who lightly denies the 
influence of man’s larger environment is reminded, in 
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closing, of the fact universally recognized, that all life on 
the earth of which we have any knowledge, higher or lower, 
is an organic unity, with its countless activities of nutrition 
and reproduction depending monentarily on the sun. From 
protoplasm to man the symmetry of being is continued by 
the great crystallizing forces of his light and heat. This 
effulgent orb, in truth, is the very heart of being, and the 
little heart of man beats in unison through its supply of 
solar energy as long as unstopped through the “darkening 
of the luminary” by some overmastering malific. The solar 
rays maintain all functional activities as unerringly as they 
accomplish the transits and occultations of the planets. 
And still, it must be confessed, there is but one simplifier of 
destiny, and that is the will of the Lord of Lights. 

All of the material universe, all space, all time, are one; 
and man, that spark struck from inapproachable light, can 
best comprehend the greatest from a study of the laws that 
govern the most minute. In the abode of pure elementary 
force and of cell-life, the “Koph” of the old Talmudists, 
where dwell the microérganisms, are the hidings of the cre- 
ating, sustaining, and destroying manifestations of the 
Absolute. 


(To be continued.) 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


A SKETCH WRITTEN FOR A PURPOSE. 


BY HON. JOHN DAVIS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Further Mistakes of Napoleon; his Downfall, Exile, and 
Dramatic Death. 

One of the most effective expedients adopted by Napoleon 
in order to attain military success was unity of management. 
He claimed that, in the field, “One bad general is better 
than two good ones.” Though the statement is not strictly 
true, yet it illustrates the general fact that in the manage- 
ment of an army there should be no conflicting plans when 
the time of action comes. Rather than admit an equal in 
the campaign of Italy he offered to resign his command. 
But unity of management must have a limit or it ultimately 
becomes a dictatorship, controlling both the armies and 
the government. 

It became so in the case of Napoleon. At first he claimed 
and was granted the sole command of the army of Italy. 
From that he acquired such fame and power that he as- 
sumed control in Paris, and, through that, the command 
of all the armies of the republic. Then his power and 
egotism led him step by step from the consulship to the 
throne, when, brooking no equal, and neither asking nor 
accepting counsel of others, he fell into a thousand ex- 
travagances and fatal mistakes. Had he been willing to 
learn of others-he would have adopted the Venetian or the 
English system of finance for war purposes; had he taken 
counsel of others he would not have adopted pillage and the 
general methods of the brigand for the support of his armies. 
Though an admirer of the great Gustavus Adolphus, he 
neglected to profit by his teachings and example in the mat- 
ter of supporting his armies. The great military chieftain 
of Sweden, who fought for principle as well as for glory, 
said: 

The choler and manhood that you have, score it, in God’s name, on 
the fronts of your enemies, but stain not the honor of a soldier by out- 
raging unarmed innocence. Live upon your means like soldiers, not by 
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pilfering and spoiling like highway robbers. This if you do not, you 
will ever be infamous, and I, with such help, shal] never be victorious. 

Wherever Gustavus marched he conquered his enemies 
and multiplied his friends. Napoleon never incréased his 
friends by his conquests. Nor would his supreme egotism 
permit him to learn of those who did. He took counsel of 
none, but aspired to be “the man without a model,” oblivi- 
ous of ultimate results. The policy begun as a successful 
military expedient in Italy, ultimately developed into one 
of his great mistakes. He could tolerate no equal in the 
governments of Europe, nor even in the world. 

It was this egotistic aspiration which gave birth to his 
“Continental System,” as developed and illustrated in his 
Milan and Berlin Decrees. He embarked in the absurd 
effort to close all the ports of the world against English 
commerce, with no power to enforce his mandates. His 
impracticable measures were most oppressive on all com- 
mercial nations, including his own dominions. So true 
was this that the emperor himself was compelled to violate 
his. own decrees in order to obtain overcoats and other 
necessary supplies for his troops. And while in some parts 
of Europe fathers were shot for procuring a pound of smug- 
gled sugar for a sick child, the great prince of smugglers 
in Paris was busy selling licenses at exorbitant rates for the 
violation of the decrees which others must obey at the 
risk of their lives. All the world protested, none more 
earnestly than the emperor’s brother Louis, king of Holland. 
Russia at length ignored the French policy and opened 
her ports to British goods. To force Russia to submit was 
one reason for a renewal of the war, in 1812, which led 
to the ultimate dissolution of the French empire. 

Another Napoleonic expedient was the control of the 
French press in the emperor’s interest, and the censorship 
of all literature in the countries under his control. So 
complete was this censorship in France that, from 1807 
down to the fall of Napoleon, Alison (vol. viii, p. 159) says: 

No thought could be published to the world without having first 
been approved by the imperial authorities. . . . These powers were so 
constantly and vigorously exercised, that not only was the whole infor- 
mation on political subjects or public affairs, which was permitted to 
reach the people, strained through the imperial filters, but all passages 
were expunged from every work which had a tendency, however remote, 
to nourish independent sentiments, or foster a feeling of discontent 
towards the existing government. . .. The journals were filled with 
nothing but the exploits of the Emperor, the treatises by which he 
deigned to enlighten the minds of his subjects on the affairs of state, 


or the adulatory addresses presented to him from all parts of his 
dominions. 
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To enforce this censorship, authors were banished and 
booksellers were shot. The press had no other field or 
vocation but to breathe flattery to the great master to in- 
flate his vanity and thus to become the promoter and bul- 
wark of his imperial despotism. This might have been a 
happy expedient at first, but ultimately it was one of the 
Corsican’s bad mistakes, contributing to his downfall. 

I will illustrate the manner of enforcing the imperial cen- 
sorship by two noted examples. Madame de Staél was a 
talented and brilliant writer much dreaded by Napoleon. 
She had long been forbidden to reside in Paris, but had not 
been forbidden to reside in France; when she wrote her work 
on Germany it was duly submitted to the imperial censors 
and officially revised and approved. Afterwards, when the 
author was “forty leagues from Paris,’ at a place where 
she had been residing for the purpose of reading the proof- 
sheets as they had come from the press, the entire edition 
of ten thousand copies was seized by the police, sent to the 
paper mill, and converted into cardboard, and the author 
herself was at the same time ordered to leave France within 
twenty-four hours. She wrote to the officers imploring a 
few days’ delay, but without effect. As to the reason for 
the suppression of her book, the officer replied (Lanfrey, 
vol. iv, p. 321): “It seems to me that the air of this country 
does not suit you, and we are not reduced to the necessity 
of seeking models in the people you admire.” The unhappy 
author was not only expelled from France, but was com- 
pelled to perform a winter journey from Switzerland, 
through the Tyrol, by way of Vienna, into Russia, for ulti- 
mate personal safety. 

My second illustration is the case of the German book- 
seller, John Palm, who had in his possession for sale a 
pamphlet which exhorted the Germans to stand up for 
their country against the invader. Palm was a citizen of 
Nuremberg, a city not then subject to the French empire; 
yet Napoleon sent his emissaries, who, having arrested the 
offender, handed him over to a military commission, which 
had no alternative but to obey the imperial orders. The 
unhappy man was speedily condemned and shot. 

Napoleon had one principal remedy in such cases, which 
is expressed by himself in a letter to Berthier: “My cousin, 
you have, I imagine, arrested the booksellers of Augsburg 
and Nuremberg. I intend them to be brought before a mili- 
tary commission and shot within twenty-four hours.” It 
was a capital offence to write, speak, publish, sell, or dis- 
tribute one word against the emperor. The military com- 
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missioners were obliged to condemn under pain of being 
themselves condemned. 

Palm met his death with courage, and was very soon 
celebrated as a martyr in the patriotic songs which re- 
sounded throughout Germany, firing the hearts of the peo- 
ple with enthusiastic ardor against the tyrant. The result 
of this despotism showed itself most effectively in the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814. 

Thus did Napoleon coerce the press, the great palladium 
of liberty, into a most powerful instrument of bondage, 
by exhibiting through the literature of the time a series of 
false and delusive pictures and false statements to mislead 
the public mind; he completely excluded and suppressed 
the truth in every form. And yet he was not an enemy to 
literature when its style suited his taste. On the contrary, 
he delighted to distribute with his own hand the decennial 
prizes of the Institute for the encouragement of writers. 
The announcement of the distribution by the minister of 
the interior sufficiently indicates the style of language which 
was never suppressed by the censors. The minister said 
(Lanfrey, vol. iv, p. 326): “The decennial prizes are about 
to be given by the very hand of him who is the source of all 
true glory.” The laureates must have been greatly pleased 
to be so near the topmost round of all human aspirations. 
But here are further illustrations of the favorite imperial 
style of literature, which never failed to meet the approv- 
ing smiles of the censors. Alison (History, vol. viii, p. 152) 
Says: 

“We cannot adequately praise your Majesty,” said Lacépéde, the 
president of the senate; ‘‘ your glory is too dazzling; those only who 
are placed at the distance of posterity can appreciate its immense ele- 
vation.”’ ‘The only éloge of the empire,”’ said the president of the Court 
of Cassation, “‘ is the simple narrative of his reign; the most unadorned 
recital of what he has wished, taught, and executed, of their effects past, 
present, and tocome.” ‘The conception,’’ said Count de Fabre, a sen- 
ator, ‘‘ which the mother of Napoleon received in her bosom could only 
have flowed from divine inspiration.”’ 

Such adulation, which sounds like burlesque and blas- 
phemy to sensible people, pleased the low vanity of the 
emperor like sweetest music. It was the sycophantic 
fashion of the day, but it has been neither honored nor 
favorably remembered by posterity. 

To show that such literature was pleasing to Napoleon, 
and not merely a matter of toleration on his part, I will 
give a specimen of the manner in which he spoke of him- 
self. It is found in his proclamation (Alison, vol. iv, p. 617) 
at the time of the revolt in Cairo (1798). He said: 
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Sheiks, Ulemas, Orators of the Mosque, teach the people that those 
who become my enemies shall have no refuge in this world or the next. 
Is there any one so blind as not to see that I am the Man of Destiny? 
Make the péople understand that from the beginning of time it was 
ordained that, having destroyed the enemies of Islamism, and van- 
quished the Cross, I should come from the distant parts of the West to 
accomplish my destined task. Show them that in twenty passages of 
the Koran my coming is foretold. I could demand a reckoning from 
each of you of the most secret thoughts of his soul, since to me every- 
thing is known; but the day will come when all shall know from whom 
I have received my commission, and that human efforts cannot prevail 
against me. 

Thus spoke Napoleon himself. Is it any wonder that 
his tools and lackeys called him “the source of all true 
glory,” and taught that his conception “flowed from divine 
inspiration”? With such a model, and all else suppressed, 
is it any wonder that the reign of Napoleon is a literary 
blank? 

Closely connected with his harsh treatment of the press 
was the emperor’s general cruelty towards all who were 
displeasing to him. The Duc d’Enghien was a brilliant 
young man of the Bourbon nobility, who, like thousands of 
his class, was an exile from France. He resided in Baden, 
apparently leading a quiet, inoffensive life. But Napoleon 
was not pleased with his proximity to the French frontier. 
A force was sent into German territory, the duke was ar- 
rested on a charge of conspiracy, conveyed to Paris, tried 
before a military commission, and shot. This inexcusable 
murder sent a thrill of horror throughout Europe, and 
caused the most inoffensive people to feel that their lives 
were not safe. About the same time General Pichegru, 
who had been arrested and imprisoned on the same charge, 
was found murdered in his cell. So plain and pointed were 
the facts and circumstances of the murder that no one 
seemed to doubt Napoleon’s guilt, and in St. Helena he 
thought it necessary to defend himself against the impu- 
tation. These expedients seemed at the moment to 
strengthen the position of the tyrant, but the time arrived 
when they nerved and strengthened the sentiment of out- 
raged Europe in the general struggle to overthrow him. 

At the storming of Jaffa several thousand Turks svurren- 
dered on condition that their lives should be spared. The 
conditions were granted by the French generals, but were 
violated by Napoleon. The prisoners were all mercilessly 
shot. This treachery and inhumanity were a Napoleonic 
expedient for weakening and terrorizing the enemy, but in 
a few days it was seen to have been a bad mistake. At 
the siege of Acre not a Turk thought of surrendering, but 
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all were resolved to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
The siege was a failure, and Napoleon was not able to 
prosecute his invasion of Asia, but, on the other hand, was 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat into Egypt, leaving his 
sick and wounded in the hands of the Turks. If the pris- 
oners of Jaffa had been humanely treated, the Turks defend- 
ing Acre could have been induced to surrender when the 
defence became desperate. But when surrender means 
death, no man will consent to be taken alive. Napoleon 
bitterly mourned his failure at Acre. He complained that 
Sir Sidney Smith, who had charge of the defence, made 
him miss his “destiny.” 

Speaking of the savage massacre of the prisoners of Jaffa, 
Alison (vol. iv, p. 623) says: 

The melancholy troupe were marched down, firmly fettered, to the 
sand hills on the seacoast, where they were divided into small squares 
and mowed down, amid shrieks which yet ring in the souls of all who 
witnessed the scene, by successive discharges of musketry. No sepa- 
aration of the Egyptians from the other prisoners took place; all met 
the same fate. In vain they appealed to the capitulation by which their 
lives had been granted; bound as they stood together, they were fired 
at for hours successively, and such as survived the shot were dispatched 
with the bayonet. 

That act of unwise treachery and cruelty well illustrates 
the savagery of the eleventh century which Napoleon in- 
herited from Corsica. Some writers attempt to justify it, 
claiming that Napoleon had no means of feeding the pris- 
oners. That was not a good excuse, as they could have 
been released on parole. They would then have spread 
abroad the news of Napoleon’s good faith and kind treat- 
ment, and it would not have been difficult to have obtained 
the surrender of Acre on the same promise given at Jaffa. 
But it is easy to show that the murder of the Jaffa prisoners 
was to gratify the savage nature of Napoleon, regardless of 
the wisdom or policy of the deed. Here is a case in point. 
After the revolt in Cairo (1798) he wrote to General Berthier 
(Lanfrey, vol. i, p. 284), saying: 

“‘ Order the commandant of the place, citizen general, to cut off the 
heads of all the prisoners who were taken with arms in their hands. 
Let them be taken to-night to the borders of the Nile between Boulak 
and Old Cairo; their headless corpses will be thrown into the river.” 
Some days after, writing to Regnier, he said: ‘‘ Every night we have 
about thirty heads cut off, and a great many chiefs; this I fancy will be 
a lesson to them.” As the peasants in the neighborhood of Cairo had 
taken part in the revolt, a great number were seized and beheaded. 
One morning a troop of asses, laden with sacks and escorted by soldiers, 
arrived in the place Ez-Bekieh, the most populous quarter in Cairo; the 
inhabitants, attracted by curiosity, crowded round the convoy, and when 
the soldiers opened the sacks, the heads of peasants, with which they 
were filled, rolled upon the ground before the eyes of the terror-stricken 
multitude. 
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Such deeds of barbarism were doubtless expected to teach 
the simple people the divinity of the murderer, and of whom 
he “had his commission.” What infatuation! Rather does 
it make us ready to believe all that Venturini has said, when 
he relates that, looking over the field of Borodino, next 
morning after the battle, strewed with eighty thousand 
men dead and dying, Napoleon hummed Italian tunes that 
astonished and disgusted his staff; “He was a great prince, 
like Satan, among the highest nobility of hell.” Also at 
the crossing of the Beresina, Napoleon, being safely over 
before the fall of the bridge, was “seated like a chimera 
dire,” enveloped in furs in his travelling carriage, and, 
viewing the struggling masses of men perishing in the icy 
waters of the river, or crawling about the wheels of his 
-arriage, he laughed aloud and shouted, “See the toads!” 

The Reign of Terror in Paris was scarce a suggestion 
in horrors as compared with the military régime of Napo- 
leon. Yet there are writers of respectability who shout 
“Napoleon the Great,” and have a thousand apologies for 
his unutterable atrocities! He had no conception of the 
moral sentiment of the world, and when by his cruelties 
he supposed he was destroying his enemies, he was multi- 
plying them tenfold. This was a fatal mistake, which could 
only be made by a savage, bred and born, and educated in 
the ethics of Corsican barbarism. 

All eandid writers dwell with earnest grief on the horrors 
of the hospitals at Wilna, after the passage of the French 
army on its retreat from Moscow. The city was over- 
whelmed with sick and wounded men; contagious diseases 
were prevalent, and the mortality was great, among both 
the victors and the vanquished. Count Philippe de Ségur, 
speaking from the standpoint of a French soldier, who 
had accompanied the grand army to Moscow, describes the 
condition as follows (vol. ii, p. 337): 

At Wilna more than sixteen thousand prisoners had already perished. 
The convent of St. Basil contained the greatest number; from the 10th 
to the 23d of December they had only received some biscuit, but not a 
stick of wood nor a drop of water had been given them. The snow col- 
lected in the courts, which were covered with dead bodies, quenched 
the burning thirst of the survivors.. They threw out of the windows 
such of the dead as could not be kept in the passages, on the stair cases, 
or among the heaps of corpses that were collected in all the apart- 
ments. The additional prisoners that were every moment discovered 
were thrown into this horrible place. The arrival of Alexander and his 
brother at last put a stop to these abominations; and if a few hundreds 
escaped out of the twenty thousand of our unfortunate comrades who 
were there, it was to these two princes they owed their preservation. 


Alison dwells more at length on the horrible situation 
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of the starving and dying men, literally rotting with 
gangrene in the midst of filth, disease, and destitution. 
When the Emperor Alexander arrived he removed the living 
into the palaces of the city, which he converted into hos- 
pitals, where they were made comfortable and tenderly 
cared for. Such of the French soldiers as were able to 
travel were supplied with money that they might proceed 
homeward. The dead, to the number of thirty thousand, 
were collected and burned. The expenses of these changes 
and alleviations were defrayed by Alexander out of his own 
purse. When the sovereigns of Europe heard of the situa- 
tion at Wilna, all who had soldiers there sent money to 
Alexander to aid in the payment of expenses, except Napoleon. 
The one man who, alone in all the world, had been the 
cause of so much suffering, did nothing to relieve the situa- 
tion! Surely no more need be said to illustrate the inher- 
ent savagery of the child of Mediterranean piracy. Na- 
poleon’s characteristic cruelty alone was a mistake of 
sufficient magnitude to work his ultimate downfall, even 
in half-Christian Europe, where absolute justice between 
man and man has never had a permanent footing. 

Not only was Napoleon a natural savage, but he gloried 
in the fact, and chose the wild and savage lion of the wilder- 
ness as his favorite model. In St. Helena, “The emperor 
remarked,” says Las Casas (vol. iii, p. 40), “that the desert 
always had a peculiar influence on his feelings. ... His 
imagination was delighted at the sight, and he took pleasure 
in drawing our attention to the observation that Napoleon 
meant Lion of the Desert.’ After his return from Russia 
and the defection of Murat, he said, “I suppose you are 
among the number of those who think that the lion is dead; 
if so, you will find you are mistaken.” During the battle 
of Leipsic, propositions for his surrender were sent to him 
by the allies; he replied: “You are afraid of the sleep of 
the lion, vou fear that you will never be easy after having 
pared his nails and cut his mane.” In the entire career of 
Napoleon one can scarce discern a single act springing from 
a kindly motive or moral sentiment. Here was a huge void, 
a fatal omission without remedy, in the man’s inherited 
nature; it could not fail to contribute to the ultimate down- 
fall of this inhuman lion, this savage megatherium of the 
wilderness. 

There is one feature of Napoleon’s conquests and political 
policy which reveals the animus and weakness of the man 
very fully. Although he designed to control everything as 
the supreme master of all, yet, from the beginning to the 
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end, there appears no effort to combine and consolidate his 
conquests into one united autonomy. They were con- 
structed into separate kingdoms for his relatives and de- 
pendents. These subdivisions were small and helpless in 
the hands of the one great emperor, easily mastered in case 
of revolt against his unmerciful conscriptions and levies 
of men and money. His was an empire constructed for 
despotic purposes, weak in its parts under the foot of a 
tyrant, but strong in the aggregate for the purposes of an 
imperial master. With such a policy it was impossible to 
construct an empire to last beyond the life of the founder. 
And yet, in the hope of accomplishing that impossibility, 
Napoleon divorced Josephine, married an arehduchess of 
Austria, and tried to establish a legitimate dynasty. But 
on his downfall in 1814, while he carried with him to Elba 
the title of emperor, his alleged dynasty was swept aside 
as a mere cobweb, and this last master-expedient of this 
most impracticable of men, proved of no avail in preventing 
his overthrow. 

Another mistake of Napoleon was his entire lack of con- 
fidence in the people, and his treason to all forms of gov- 
ernment dependent upon the intelligence and the will of 
the people for their success. This blunder arose from the 
inherited nature of the man, and it affected his entire career. 
Ii caused him to scandalize and hurl back the cause of 
liberty in Europe for the space of two generations, and it 
gave to aristocratic writers a footing for their arguments 
against free popular government. Sir Archibald Alison 
never tires of ascribing all the atrocities of Napoleon to the 
evils of a “rapacious and unstable republic.” He claims 
that the overthrow of monarchy and the abolition of a ruling 
aristocracy are the worst of evils and the most dangerous 
of policies. He argues that every effort at republican 
government, resting on the will of the people, must result, 
sooner or later, in either anarchy or military despotism. 
And he appeals to the French revolution and the subse- 
quent career of Napoleon to sustain his position. Every 
mad enterprise and every cruel act of the despotic tyrant 
is charged up against the rapacity of the “military republic, 
resting on the will of the mob.” 

Even some American writers of prominence and influence 
have styled Napoleon the child of the revolution. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook for Dec. 1, 1894, says: “He 
was at once the product and representative genius of his 
epoch. He embodied in a single person the spirit of the 
French revolution.” No greater error as to the epoch or 
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the spirit of the revolution can be uttered. The epoch 
from 1770 to 1825, in North America, in Europe, and in 
South America, was on fire with liberal ideas; and active 
revolutions in favor of popular liberty and republican 
government spread everywhere, resulting in immense 
progress for the human race. Napoleon represented the 
epoch of barbarism as it existed on the piratical coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean prior to the days of Columbus, 
Copernicus, and Martin Luther, and he was the arch enemy 
of the “spirit of the French revolution” from the very 
moment that he attained sufficient power to exhibit his true 
character. . All noble sentiments uttered by him before his 
elevation were gradually and treacherously abandoned; and 
his whole power, as fast as he attained it, was exerted for 
the reéstablishment of monarchy and an entire overthrow 
of the principles of the revolution. 

I do not wonder that the learned writer speaks of Napo- 
leon’s character as “enigmatical.” It must necessarily be 
so from his standpoint. Napoleon was not a child of the 
revolution, but a parasite upon it. He was no more a child 
of the revolution than the wolf is the child of the sheepfold 
or than the chintz bug is the child of the wheat plant. He 
appeared in his own character as a representative of the 
days of Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and William of 
Normandy. His origin, education, and entire career prove 
this. The revolution overthrew the monarchy and the 
nobility; Napoleon established another monarchy and cre- 
ated a new nobility. The revolution confiscated the great 
estates of the nobility and clergy for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; Napoleon restored them as far as he was able, placing 
the unsold lands beyond the reach of the people, but he 
dared not touch the homes of the new proprietors in cases 
where the lands had been sold. The revolution exiled the 
French nobles; Napoleon invited their conditional return. 
The revolution abolished slavery in the French colonies; 
Napoleon sacrificed an army of fifty thousand men in his 
effort to reéstablish slavery in San Domingo. The revo- 
lution was content to make war in self-defence only 
inside the boundaries known as the “Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees.” Napoleon changed that policy into one of 
conquest for the subjugation of the world. It was the policy 
of the revolution to encourage the establishment of Euro- 
pean republics; it was the policy of Napoleon to change 
republics into kingdoms, and to place his brothers and 
relatives on the newly erected thrones. In no important 
particular did the spirit or the policy of Napoleon agree 
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with the spirit of the revolution. He became an historic 
character in consequence of the revolution, but he was a 
parasitic enemy for its destruction and for the overthrow 
and reversal of all its principles. From this standpoint his 
character is not “enigmatical.” When we would solve a 
problem we must start from correct premises and take into 
account all the elements necessary to the solution. 

But at last the bad and most powerful influence of Napo- 
leon’s career as an argument against republican govern- 
ment is gradually wearing away. The halo of his name 
was greatly dimmed by the overthrow of Napoleon III, and 
the last of the dynasty perished a few years later in South 
Africa, wearing the hated British uniform. 

And even the prestige of the first Napoleon, as a brave 
man and an astute general, is fading badly, as the calcium 
light of later history is dispersing the falsehoods of the 
Napoleonic bulletins and legends. The well established 
fact is now being considered that during twenty years of 
almost constant war, in which three million Frenchmen 
were swept from the earth, not one Bonaparte fell in battle. 
Although Jerome at Waterloo uttered the bravado, “Here 
every Bonaparte should fall!” and, Napoleon afterward ad- 
mitted that he himself should have fallen there, yet no Bona- 
parte fell on that fatal field. Near the close of the battle 
Napoleon said to his staff, “We must save ourselves!” And, 
suiting the action to the word, they galloped off the field. 
In all his campaigns and battles Napoleon was very reckless 
of human life, and sacrificed men as mere toads of the 
puddle; but not one of the five brothers fell in battle or was 
captured on the battlefield. Whoever suffered, the Bona- 
partes were cared for. 

Another well established fact is now coming up gradually 
for consideration: Napoleon never conquered a country 
where the inhabitants were united against him. His con- 
quests usually succeeded as much by duplicity and 
treachery, or by some device or false hope which 
divided the people, or by the direct corruption of their com- 
manders, as by military genius or heroism. Examples have 
been given to prove and illustrate these statements. 

The prestige of the self-styled “architect of battles” is 
gaining nothing by later researches concerning his record. 
And as his prestige decreases, and the halo of his false 
glory is dimmed, men find themselves practising genu- 
flections in the presence of an exploded meteor. It once 
dazzled and deceived, but the sunlight now illumines the 
horrible panorama of the tyrant’s iniquities, and the power- 
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ful influence of his career against republican government, as 
cited by aristocratic writers, is losing its force. 

Everything must have an end. The career of Napoleon 
was no exception to the rule. Having exhausted his every 
resource for obtaining men and money, and every device of 
duplicity and treachery; having undeceived the people as 
to his loud professions in favor of liberty; and having 
invoked against himself in every exasperated country the 
“tactics of despair,” the great “architect of battles” rapidly 
went to the wall. His abdication in 1814 was a necessity. 
The treaty of abdication was his parole of honor. The 
prisoner was allowed the liberty of the island of Elba, as its 
proprietor, with the nominal title of emperor. In 1815 he 
violated his parole. Then came Waterloo and another sur- 
render. The prisoner, a second time taken, had he been 
tried by his own rules of war, so often enforced by himself, 
would have been “shot within twenty-four hours.” The 
only excuse he ever offered for the butchery of the prisoners 
of Jaffa was that “some of them” had violated their parole. 
Whether he feared such a fate or not, certain it is that the 
defeated chieftain made every effort to escape from Europe. 
But the coasts were closely guarded, and there was no 
alternative but to surrender. So, putting on a bold front, 
he presented himself to Captain Maitland of the Belier- 
ophon, as the guest of the English people. Writing to the 
Prince Regent, he said: “I come, like Themistocles, to seek 
the hospitality of the British nation.” The British nation, 
however, was not very poetic or sentimental at that particu- 
lar moment; the surrender to Captain Maitland was con- 
sidered unconditional, and the whilom emperor was in due 
time informed that “the council of sovereigns” had decided 
his status to be that of a prisoner of war in the custody of 
the British government, and that his future abode would 
be the Island of St. Helena. He was afterward transferred 
to the ship Cumberland, in charge of Captain Ross, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Cockburn. The British govern- 
ment permitted four officers and their families, one surgeon 
and twelve members of his household, in all above twenty 
persons, to share his exile. 

Arriving at St. Helena, a residence was prepared for 
Napoleon, known as “Longwood.” It was situated on a 
broad, elevated plateau, overlooking the ocean on the east, 
with a background of hills and woodlands in other direc- 
tions. The building was a long, irregular one-story struc- 
ture, covering some six or eight thousand square feet of 
ground. It was divided into about twenty principal rooms, 
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including dining-hall, library, billiard room, and the usual 
necessary apartments, besides attics for servants’ dormi- 
tories. There were arrangements for twenty-three fires for 
warming the building in cool or damp weather. The ex- 
penses of the establishment were defrayed by the British 
government, and amounted to from eight to twelve thousand 
pounds sterling per annum. The illustrious prisoner was 
permitted the utmost freedom compatible with his safe 
detention in the island, and was allowed the society of such 
of his friends as had chosen to accompany him in exile. He 
had books in great abundance, mainly of his own choosing; 
writing materials and facilities; saddle and carriage horses 
in profusion, and liberty to use them within a circuit of a 
dozen miles. His table was abundantly and richly supplied, 
including the choicest wines as his daily beverage. 

What a contrast was this treatment of Napoleon in St. 
Helena with his own treatment of others when in his power! 
When Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolese chief, was captured, 
Napoleon sent positive orders to have him “shot within 
twenty-four hours.” Hofer was guilty of no crime but 
patriotism. On many occasions he had shown kindness 
to French prisoners, and the French generals interceded to 
savehim. The order of Napoleon, however, was imperative, 
and Hofer was judiciously murdered. By order of the 
same tyrant General Toussaint, governor of San Domingo, 
was murdered in prison by the slow tortures of cold and 
hunger. The Chouan chiefs, after their surrender as pris- 
oners, were shot by order of Napoleon. Cardinal Pacca, 
also, was for months confined in a dungeon amid Alpine 
snows, by special order of Napoleon. 

But the list of his atrocities is too long to be recited here. 
T will give but one other case. When Napoleon held the 
pope a prisoner at Savona, he ordered him to be treated 
with “the utmost rigor.” His few personal comforts were 
suppressed. “He was watched,” says Lanfrey (vol: iv, p. 
451), “and kept in sight, deprived of his carriages, forbidden 
all communication or correspondence:-with the outer world, 
his confessor and most special personal attendants were 
imprisoned, his papers seized, his writing desks, pens, 
breviary, and even a leather purse containing a few gold 
coins were all taken from him. Finally, as a fit crown to 
such insults, the Fisherman’s ring .... was demanded 
from him by the captain of the gendarmerie. Such were the 
base and cowardly persecutions of an infirm and defenceless 
old man by that same Napoleon who, at St. Helena, never 
ceased in his complaints of bad treatment, though sur- 
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rounded by friends and supplied with every personal com- 
fort. Herein is plainly seen the real littleness of the man 
of savagery, possessing no conception of a moral principle. 

The prisoner’s bounds were at first twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, but he was so disgusted at seeing soldiers on 
guard wearing the “British uniform” that he refused to 
enjoy the freedom allowed him. The presence of guards 
and the loss of his title as “emperor” were perpetual griev- 
ances which embroiled him with the governor of the island 
at all times. But as the British government had uniformly 
refused to recognize his title of emperor during his reign, 
it was hardly to be expected that they would allow it to 
be bestowed upon him in his captivity. The thoughtful 
reader will not fail to be amused with the fact, already men- 
tioned, that the last of the emperor’s dynasty died in South 
Africa in 1879, wearing that British uniform which had so 
disgusted his father’s uncle in exile. Such is the whirligig 
of time! The great emperor could not control future events, 
any more than he could be pleased with his wine or his 
dinner when quarrelling with his keepers and cooks in St. 
Helena. 

On May 5, 1821, Napoleon died, and three days later his 
remains were interred with military honors in Slane’s 
Valley, beneath the branches of a weeping willow, near a 
bubbling spring where the deceased had often rested in his 
walks. 

This historic event may be illustrated by a notable con- 
trast: A small brass tablet in the floor of Statuary Hall in 
the capitol at Washington marks the spot where fell John 
Quincy Adams, by a paralytic stroke which ended in death. 
His long and useful life closed as serenely as a sunset in the 
quiet days of autumn. The final words of the “old man elo- 
quent were: “This is the last of earth; I am content.” 

Not so the Corsican. On a stormy evening, when the 
artillery of heaven seemed to bombard the rock of St. 
Helena like a repetition of the thunders of Borodino or 
Leipsic, and the windows of the skies were open to flood the 
earth with rushing torrents, Napoleon lay on his sick bed 
at Longwood. His strength was nearly exhausted, and a 
few faithful friends watched at his side. “As his strength 
wasted away,” says Seward, in his picture of the scene, “de- 
lirium stirred up the brain from its long and inglorious 
inactivity. The pageant of ambition returned. He was 
again a lieutenant, a general, a consul, an Emperor of 
France. He filled again the throne of Charlemagne. His 
kindred pressed around him again, reinvested with the 
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pompous pageantry of royalty. The daughter of a long 
line of kings again stood proudly by his side, and the sunny 
face of his child shone out from beneath the diadem that 
encircled its flowing locks. The marshals of the empire 
awaited his command. The legions of the old guard were in 
the field, their scarred faces rejuvenated, and their ranks, 
thinned in many battles, replenished. Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, and England gathered their mighty hosts 
to give him battle. Once more he mounted his impatient 
charger and rushed forth to conquest. He waved his sword 
aloft and cried, ‘Téte d’armée! The feverish vision broke, 
the mockery was ended. The silver cord was loosed, and 
the warrior fell back upon his bed a lifeless corpse. This 
was the end of earth. The Corsican was not content!’ 

Thus died this child of savagery. Sorrowful to contem- 
plate, yet dramatic in death as in life. The manner of de- 
parture reminds one of the barbaric régime of the eleventh 
century rather than the quiet enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth. Napoleon was a child of the past. His educa- 
tion was in line with his ancestral and prenatal tendencies, 
and his life and death were true to his origin and tutelage. 
History suggests a tablet for his tomb. The epitaph of 
Robespierre is an appropriate model: 

Here lies Robespierre, let no tear be shed; 
teader, if he had lived, thou hadst been dead. 

That was proper for the Terrorist who caused the decapi- 
tation of less than ten thousand victims in Paris while he 
was master of the guillotine. But for the great “architect 
of battles” ten thousand murders are a mere figment, a 
suggestion. Look at Napoleon’s single battles: Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, Smolensko, Borodino, Essling, Wagram, Leip- 
sic, Waterloo, and others, by the dozens and scores. It is 
estimated that the wars of Napoleon swept from existence 
three million Frenchmen. As many or more fell among his 
enemies, by the hand of that “star” of stupendous tragedies! 
And then the manner of the killing! The guillotine was 
mercy personified compared with the fatal manglings of 
musketry, bayonets, swords, grapeshot, and cannon ball on 
the battlefield, with the victims dying slowly under the 
hoofs and wheels of the charging cavalry and artillery. Ten 
thousand for Robespierre! Six million for Napoleon! The 
pupil must have the fuller tablet in order to imitate the truth. 
The language of man cannot do the subject justice. The 
following is far within the truth of history. Three or four 
of the titular epithets were chosen by the subject himself 
while living, and all are historically true. 
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HERE LIES NAPOLEON, 


THE MAN OF DESTINY; 
THEARCHITECT OF BATTLES, 
THE LION OF THE DESERT: 
THE BRIGAND OF EUROPE 

THE MASTER OF DUPLICITY: 
THE PRINCE OF TREACHERY: 
THE BREEDER OF WARS; 

THE ROBBER OF TREASURIES: 
THE MUZZLER OF THE PRESS; 
THEASSASSIN OFLIBERTY; 
THE DESTROYER OF REPUBLICS: 
THE BUILDER OF THRONES: 
THE BREAKER OF TREATIES: 
THE SHOOTER OF PRISONERS: 
THE FRIEND OF SLAVERY; 


DIED OF PERSONAL AMBITION AND 
AVICIOUS FINANCIAL POLICY, 


HERE LIES NAPOLEON; LET NO TEAR BE SHED; 
READER. IF HE HAD LIVED, THOU HADST BEEN DEAD. 






































ConcLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


In looking over the ground of the foregoing discussions 
it will be seen that Napoleon’s financial policy was the most 
comprehensive and far-reaching of his temporary expedi- 
ents. It enabled France to treble the number of her troops, 
and thus to bring into the field a million men, while the 
burden of supporting them fell upon the conquered coun- 
tries. This was a magnificent expedient while it lasted, but 
when the conquered countries were exhausted of their 
specie, it did not remain in circulation, but went into hiding. 
Hence, to recuperate his finances new conquests were neces- 
sary. This, as we have seen, drove him into foolhardy 
enterprises, which were charged up to his personal ambition. 
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When conquests ceased, his finances failed, and his downfall 
was certain and rapid. 

Let me now mention a marvel of history: After the wars 
of Napoleon had ceased, England changed from her vic- 
torious paper and adopted Napoleon’s vanquished metallic 
system. Alison’s History (vol. xiv, p. 172), discussing the 
subject, says: 

By this means not only was the crisis surmounted without difficulty, 
but a hundred and thirty thousand combatants, with forty ships of the 
line, were assembled around Lisbon, which hurled back the French 
legions from the lines of Torres Vedras; and in the three last years of 
the war, while not a guinea was to be found in England, all the armies 
of Europe were arrayed in British pay on the Rhine and the Pyrenees. 
. » . It is remarkable that this admirable system, which may truly be 
called the moving power of the nation during the war, became, towards 
its close, the object of the most determined hostility on the part both 
of the great capitalists and the chief writers on political economy in the 
country. 


The hostility of the English capitalists and the writers 
of the times towards the victorious English paper system, 
and their advocacy of the vanquished system of Napoleon, 
though a marvel in history, is now easily explained. The 
great bondholders who had loaned to the government ches ap 
money during the war, desired to collect their interest in 
costly money, far more valuable than the money they had 
loaned. In 1807 British three- “per-cent bonds were worth 
less than half their face value in coin or legal-tender paper. 
The bondholders now set about the abolition of paper money 
and the demonetization of silver, so that their bonds and the 
interest on them should be payable in gold only. The evil 
effects of currency contraction on the nation and the people 
did not disturb the nerves of those Shylocks. All they cared 
for was their “pound of flesh,” even if it should drain the 
last drop of blood from the industry and enterprise of the 
people. In the same connection Alison argues the question 
as follows 

Here, however. as everywhere else, experience, the great test of truth, 
has determined the question. The adoption of the opposite system of 
contracting the paper in proportion to the abstraction of the metallic 
currency, by the acts of 1819 and 1844 (followed as it was necessarily 
by the monetary crises of 1825, 1839, and 1847), has demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that it was in a system of an expansive currency that Great Britain 
during the war found the sole means of its salvation. And if any doubt 
could exist on the subject, it would be removed by the experience of the 
disastrous years of 1847 and 1848, during which, without any external 
calamity, and when at peace with all the world, the mere abstraction of 
eighteen millions of sovereigns to purchase foreign grain .. . produced 
universal and unexampled distress, and induced such a convulsion in 
the country as reduced the revenue, drawn with difficulty from twenty- 
eight millions of souls, to 51,250,000 pounds, and sent above two hun- 
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dred and fifty thousand emigrants each year out of the country; while 
in 1810, under a far greater abstraction of the precious metals, universal 
prosperity prevailed and 67,144,000 pounds was without any effort raised 
from eighteen millions of inhabitants, without any of them being driven 
to seek their bread in distant lands. 


There were two errors in the British system of finances: 

(1) The paper notes were issued by the bank and loaned 
to the government. This created a class of bondholders who 
got their bonds at the mere cost of printing the notes. 
Instead of that the notes should have been issued by the 
government and paid out direct for the legitimate expenses 
of the nation. This would have put the notes into circula- 
tion without the intervention of the bondholders. The notes 
then being in circulation and money being plentiful, the 
people could have met most of the remaining governmental 
expenses by taxation. 

(2) Then, if the currency circulating in the country during 
the war had not been retired, by converting it into interest- 
bearing bonds, there would have been no great public debt 
resting on the industry of the people. These wrongs in the 
management of the British finances came through the mis- 
take of permitting an interested class of money-changers 
to manage the finances of the country. They controlled the 
issue of the bills in their own interest during the war, and 
then, after the war, caused the government to abandon the 
victorious paper system of England, and to adopt the van- 
quished metallic system of Napoleon on which to rest the 
bank paper. 

These two blunders caused by the great financiers, who 
“sustain a state as the cord sustains the hanged,” gave rise 
to the present great national debt of England, and placed 
its ultimate payment beyond the reach of the people. Now, 
as a lesson for Americans, it may be stated that the same 
brigand spirit and class interest which led the British 
government to adopt the metallic system in England, after 
its failure in the hands of Napoleon, is rapidly fastening the 
same barbarism and its resulting slavery on the American 
people, in the form of a bonded debt and “the single gold 
standard,” which will make the debt perpetual. 

The reader of history who learns no practical lessons 
from his studies wastes his time. The one great lesson of 
Napoleon’s career useful to commercial nations is this: No 
nation is safe in time of war, or prosperous in time of peace, 
with a shrinking volume of money. Not even the sword of 
Napoleon, backed bythe merciless barbarismsof theeleventh 
century and the most transcendent military genius, could 
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reverse this inexorable law of finance. A money of shrink- 
ing volume and appreciating value congests in the banks 
and money-centres; if driven from those depositories by 
the dangers of military brigandage, it will burrow into the 
earth and beneath stone walls to escape circulation. The 
English system was better bcause it was expansive, yielding 
quick obedience to the military needs of the country; but 
the evils in the manner of its issue and of its contraction 
after the war should teach men the lesson that the bond- 
holder and money-changer should be eliminated from every 
system of finance. He is the same great brigand now that 
he was when the Saviour flogged him from the Temple in 
Jerusalem, and that he was in Wall Street when President 
Lincoln said, “I wish every one of them had his devilish head 
shot off!” 

The brigandage of the bondholder and money-changer is 
as fatal to commercial prosperity and human progress as 
is the brigandage of the sword. It enacts, changes, manipu- 
lates,and violates laws in its own interest,and at every turn 
of the scale and tip of the beam the people are robbed. The 
brigandage of the sword is noisy, furious, and obvious, like 
the forays of wild beasts; and Napoleon, the greatest of 
military brigands, was consistent when he chose the wild 
lion of the wilderness as his.-model. The brigandage of 
finance is as silent as the grave, and as stealthy and danger- 
ous as the serpent; and the nation that heeds its seductive 
whisperings, by favoring its schemes of contraction, bond 
issues, and gold basis, will find itself outside of paradise, with 
a flaming sword impelling its exit and forbidding its return. 

My purpose in writing this sketch has been twofold: 
First, that the character and career of Napoleon may be 
better understood, and that he may be considered in a less 
degree the model of “all true glory” in military affairs; 
and, second, that his financial system may be appreciated as 
the flattest failure in history. If I have contributed to these 
ends, and aided ever so slightly in relieving the minds of 
my readers from that spirit of military hero-worship which 
is now being so industriously and powerfully nurtured by 
the plutocratic press of America; and if I have contributed 
something to save my country from the grip of that financial 
anaconda which stifles the industries and enslaves the 
people of the old world, and is now vigorously attacking 
the new under the delusive banner of “honest money,” I 
have acccmplished my purpose. 
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PROFESSOR HERRON. 


BY HON. CHARLES BEARDSLEY. 


My acquaintance with Rev. George D. Herron began in 
the summer of 1891. I was chairman of a committee of the 
Congregational church of Burlington, Iowa, charged with 
the duty of discovering and presenting the name of a suita- 
ble person to become associate of the pastor of the church 
whose term of service in that office had been continuous 
for nearly half a century. My attention was called to Mr. 
Herron by two or three individuals who had some knowl- 
edge of him, particularly through an address of his pub- 
lished in the Christian Union some months previously, en- 
titled “The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth”-—after- 
wards widely circulated as a booklet and now as one of the 
chapters of “The Christian Society.” I then read this ad- 
dress for the first time, and was astonished to learn that its 
author was the pastor of a village church in Minnesota. 
It occurred to me that a preacher who could write such a 
discourse as that would not lack invitations to wider fields. 
I wrote to him, not really expecting that anything would 
result from the correspondence, and learned later that, as 
I had surmised, he had already received a number of calls, 
some of them from large and wealthy churches, but from 
the first was disposed to look with favor upon that from the 
Burlington church, which he subsequently accepted. In 
the meantime he visited this church and preached from its 
pulpit, and conferred with its representatives. 

He was under thirty years of age, of gentle ways, in per- 
son slender, a little above the average height, but somewhat 
below the average in apparent strength and vigor, yet with 
a fine public address and a tongue touched with the fire 
of a very earnest purpose, and a spirit all aflame in its 
zeal for righteousness and consecration to the truth. He 
spoke, indeed, as one having authority—not in his own 
right, but in the sure utterance of principles from which 
there could be no appeal. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to give a biography of 
Dr. Herron; but it is quite impossible to understand his 
unique position as a public teacher, his high and steady 
devotion to his calling, the significance of the message 
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which he has to deliver, or his unsurpassed moral courage, 
without some knowledge of his parentage and the experi- 
ences which came to him in his youth and in the earlier 
years of his ministry. For this purpose nothing can be 
so good, nor so interesting, as his own history of himself, 
included in his confession of faith made to the ecclesiastical 
council which installed him as a pastor in Burlington, lowa, 
on the 30th day of December, 1891. I will make, therefore, 
some considerable extracts from the paper which he read 
on that occasion, premising that hitherto it has had only a 
local publication, and that its contents will be new, with 
comparatively few exceptions, to the readers of the ARENA. 
Mr. Herron said to the council that he proposed to present 
them a confession of his Christian faith as.it had grown 
out of his religious experience rather than an outline of 
theological opinions. He thought such occasions should 
be times of spiritual refreshment and the closer drawing 
together of a divine brotherhood, rather than times of 
discussion and criticism; and that it would be a great gain 
for truth if installation councils should meet in “so clear 
an atmosphere of sympathy that every nightmare of 
theological propriety might vanish in the light of an abso- 
lute spiritual honesty, shining from soul to soul.” He 
pleaded for apostolic frankness and the examination of 
life more than opinion; for the sake of fulfilling his thought 
he was willing to be considered egoistic, and also was more 
ready to do this because certain inquiries had been made as 
to the spiritual experiences which lay behind some utter- 
ances of his which had gone abroad in the world. He 
continued: 

While I find myself in accord with the evangelical theology of 
the day, with a growing tendency toward a conservatism of what 
I understand to be its fundamental doctrines, my belief in God and 
my thought concerning Him have not been formed by either the 
theology of the creeds or the philosophy of the schools. My theo- 
logical beliefs have been cast in the mould of experience. My intel- 
lectual apprehensions of religious truth have their roots in spiritual 
struggles. My philosophy is the product of moral conflict. So that I 
believe in God the Father, who manifested himself in Jesus Christ as 
our Redeemer, who dwells in man as a life-giving spirit, because I 
know Him and have lived with Him. 

I do net know when I began to live with God. I have never been 
without the inner consciousness of God's compelling and restraining 
presence.’ I cannot remember that the Eternal Word was ever silent 
in my soul. I know of no time when my life has not been subject, in 
some degree, to the profound conviction that it belonged to God. 

I may have been converted before I was born. Through my father, 
a humble man who believed in the Bible and hated unrighteousness, 
I came from an unbroken line of Christian ancestors, reaching back 
to the days of Scottish Reformation. During the year preceding my 
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birth my mother lived in an atmosphere of prayer, studying good 
books and brooding over her Bible. She asked God to give her a 
child who should be His servant. She received me as from God and 
gave me back to God as her freewill offering. She besought God to 
keep me upon the altar of a perfect sacrifice in the service of His 
Christ and her Redeemer. She told Ged of her willingness to have 
me drink of Christ’s cup and be baptized with His baptism, if need- 
ful for my entire consecration to His purpose in my life. Her after 
years were crowded with trials, sorrows, and mistakes. She never 
again, nor had she before, reached the spiritual height upon which 
she walked with God during the year of my birth. But nothing has 
ever been able to separate her from the belief that in bringing me 
into the world she had fulfilled the purpose of her being, and she 
never doubted that I would be a messenger of God to my fellow-men. 
Of all this I knew nothing until after I had been preaching the 
gospel; nor have I ever spoken of this before, either publicly or 
privately. . 

Until I was nearly ten years of age it was nearly always a question 
whether I should live from one year to another. My mother was 
much of the time an invalid. I shrank from all companionship save 
that of my father. He taught me, very early, to read, and selected 
my books and directed my thoughts. We were seldom apart day or 
night. He drew out all there was in me and turned it Godward. 
Before my tenth year I had the history of the world, with God 
behind it, before my mind as a panorama. I had gone through the 
earlier edition of Bancroft and gathered from it something like a 
philosophy of history. The reign of God in human affairs was so 
wrought into all my thoughts that I could not form a conception 
from any other point of view. An accident, in the minutest detail of 
life, was a thing foreign to my comprehension. I was a slave, if I 
may so speak, to the idea of God. I knew little of childhood or 
play. But the Kingdom of God and its righteousness were tre- 
mendous realities. I could not disassociate a picket on a fence from 
the moral kingdom. God was my confidant. I never thought of 
myself as other than His child. I talked with Him over my books 
and on my walks. He answered my prayers. The words and 
deeds of His servants were my recreation. Joseph and Elijah and 
Daniel, Cromwell and John Wesley and Charles Sumner, were my 
imaginary playmates. Thus I grew up in the company of God, with 
a daily deepening sense of a divine call which sooner or later I must 
obey. 

I think it was at thirteen that I first united with the church. I was 
then already working for my livelihood, in a printing office, amidst 
the most vicious associations. From thence to my twentieth year I 
encountered all manner of temptations. I sometimes looked upon 
sin lightly. I did much that was wrong. Yet I did not fall into the 
vile sins of my companions. In this fact, however, is no virtue. I 
seemed to be kept in spite of myself. I tried to fall into the depths 
and could not. When I would do evil good was present with me. 
Sometimes, I was so ashamed of my outward innocence that I pre- 
tended to be guilty of sin which I never committed, and my associ- 
ates would not believe my pretensions. Again, when being led away 
into evil. a willing victim, upon my soul would close the awful grasp 
of an Almighty hand and I would bewilder my tempters with the 
sudden vehemence of my efforts to save them with myself. Then, 
alone in my room, would I, with bitter regret and fearful shame, 
entreat God to take me back and keep me evermore. And often- 
times, during those years of poverty and sickness, toil and trial, 
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rebellious plans and wasted energies, hasty actions and crude efforts, 
oftentimes the glory of the Lord would cleave the darkness and 
envelop me, filling my soul with a joy I could not understand and 
giving unto me a quenchless faith. Strong mercy constantly encom- 
passed me, and rendered me helpless to surrender to the sins that 
pursued me. 

It was not until after I had been in the ministry, and other souls 
had professed Christ through the words spoken by me, that there 
came to me that profound self-revelation which our fathers called a 
conviction of sin. So far my Christian life, my religious thought, 
had been as much an inheritance as the fruit of experience. I had 
been more of a Hebrew than a Christian. I had been spasmodic and 
passionate in the pursuit of righteousness. But 1 had not yet person- 
ally realized the fact of redemption. I had also been largely influ- 
enced by the lives of the medizval Catholic saints. I was fascinated 
with the spiritual charm of their ascetic piety and subtle devotion. 
God became to me a taskmaster, and I was constantly trying to fill 
up the measure of my misdoing with overdoing. I knew myself to 
be a sinner. I did not know myself as a lost and a redeemed soul. 
There came a time, however, when I stood face to face with the Infi- 
nite Holiness, oblivious to all else save my sin and God’s righteous- 
ness. I saw the selfishness, the pride, the falseness, the absolute 
unholiness of my heart, until I could bear the revelation no more; 
yet was unconscious that there were depths of wickedness which the 
divine mercy had veiled from my eyes. 1 groped in that horror of 
darkness which settles down upon a soul when it knows that there 
is no sound thing in it and that it merits nothing but eternal death 
and endless night. The hopeless anguish of a lost life laid such hold 
of me that all the eternities seemed overwrought with speechless pain. 
I knew that nowhere had I an inch of standing-ground save the 
mercy of God, and the least of all God’s mercies seemed too great for 
me. Jonathan Edwards’ Enfield sermon was, at that time, the only 
thing real enough to answer to my experience. But out of this 
horrible pit I cried unto the Lord and He heard me, lifting me up and 
planting my feet upon the rock of his salvation. When neither hody 
nor brain could longer endure the divine testing and searching of 
soul, God revealed to me His Christ, and I knew what it meant to 
be saved. I was now not only a child of God by birth and calling, but 
a redeemed child, bought by the blood of Christ, cleansed by the 
sufferings of God. I knew Christ no more merely as the historic 
Redeemer. He had manifested Himself unto me, and had shown me 
myself and the Father. 

I know I am yet a sinner. But in Christ I behold God as the 
sinner’s friend, and I have peace with God through faith in Christ. 
Not what I am, but what God has shown himself in Christ to be, is 
the ground of my immovable hope for my own future, and the future 
of the race. I am persuaded that nothing will ever be able to sep- 
arate me, or the world in which I work, from the love of God which 
is in Jesus Christ my Lord. The footprints of Jesus upon the soil of 
this earth are the seal of God's eternal ownership. The blood of 
Calvary is the pledge of God’s unchanging friendship for man. I 
know that I and my fellow-men must suffer and struggle. But I 
believe the God of peace, who has revealed His glory and manifested 
His power in Christ, will bruise Satan under our feet shortly. I see 
that the grace that shines from Christ is sufficient to light me home, 
where I shall be like Him. Gratefully and joyously I follow Him, 
pointing my brothers to Him as 1 go. I see nothing else to live for. 
I find His yoke of the Father’s will easy, and His burden of love for 
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men light. Only one thing I fear: that I may sometimes reflect Him 
darkly or falsely. I have but one wish: that Christ may work in me 
the will of God. 

As to my reasons for preaching the gospel, there is but one: I could 
not help it. I dared not do else. The call to this ministry reaches as 
far back as my memory. I seemed to awake to the consciousness of 
this call as I awoke to the consciousness of my existence. It is as 
real to me as my being. I did not want to preach. No one, not even 
my mother, suggested that I should preach. Nothing seemed more 
preposterous to my reason. I loved solitude and abhorred a crowd. 
I shunned and distrusted people who were pious in their conversa- 
tion and manner of life. I was silent in religious meetings. I gave 
no expression to my inner and deeper life. To enter the ministry 
meant the surrender of my tenacious ambitions for a life of litera- 
ture. But events emphasized the divine call. Experiences of which 
I need not speak, made it unmistakably distinct. In the still hours of 
night I wept, and tried to believe myself deluded. I indulged in 
many kinds of conscience-juggling in attempts to make terms with 
God. I tried all the fine arts of getting away from God. And it 
seemed to me unreasonable that God should give me both a frail 
body and poverty and yet insist on my preparing for the ministry. 
When through repeated failure of health I was compelled to relin- 
quish my plans of study I rejoiced and thought myself free to go my 
own way. But God went with me. The time came when I seemed to 
have no choice save death or irrevocable self-surrender. I did not 
much mind the matter of dying; for I cared little for my life. But I 
was afraid to die without having preached the gospel. So, once and 
for all, after a quick and intense struggle, during which God kept 
near to me with His wondrous mercy, I let Him have His way; and 
I went and preached according to His word. He has given unto me, 
experience by experience, new and larger revelations of His truth, 
and has shown me what he has for me to do. His joy is my strength 
and He is my reward. His infinite purposes are my inspiration. To 
show men the sufficiency of Christ in their personal lives, in the 
reconstruction of society, in the problems of history, is my supreme 
privilege, my consuming passion. I know of no words which can 
express the depthless gratitude I feel for the privilege of presenting 
Christ to human need. 


Mr. Herron found no creed that contained the measure 
of his faith. The best statement he could make of belief 
was a simple confession of his “faith in Christ as God in 
man and man in God.” Nor did he see any theory of the 
atonement that satisfied or even approximated his “esti- 
mate of the riches of God in Christ Jesus.” He re- 
garded the incarnation as the “coming of God within the 
life of man to recreate and renew that life.” “The incarna- 
tion brought forth the atonement. The life of Christ is 
God’s prophecy of the divine humanity which is to be the 
fruit of that atonement. The incarnation is continuous and 
the atonement eternal.” He did not believe that Christ 
was the Saviour of individuals only, but that His redemp- 
tion comprehends the absolute subjection to His law of love 
of all human affairs and institutions. “Capital and labor, 
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education and statesmanship, art and commerce, are as 
truly forms of communion with God as the most solemn 
prayer.” As to the Scriptures he said: 

I believe that the Bible is the inspired word of God. It is not the 
only word God has spoken or yet speaks. But it is the record of a 
progressive revelation of God to man, culminating in the incarnation 
of Christ and the redemption of the race. I accept the Bible as a 
divine rule of faith and practice, because I find in it the solution of 
all my problems and the answer to all my experiences. God speaks 
to me more surely from its pages each time I turn to them. My need 
of the Bible deepens, day by day. The more I feed my soul upon its 
messages the more I find it to be the word of God, and the more 
assurance and strength and joy I receive from its utterances. 

The problems of eschatology did not trouble him. The 
reality of the future life was the ground upon which he 
walked. But he was face to face with the moral processes 
of the present economy, and here was his place and his 
work. “The adequacy of divine resources for human need; 
the relation of character to conflict; the work and joy of 
righteousness which is a triumph over sin,’—these de- 
manded all his prayer and meditation, his energy and con- 
secration. His business was to bid men “repent and receive 
the gospel.” His commisssion permitted him to declare 
that “There is nothing in the universe for those who follow 
Christ to fear.” “The cross is the manifestation of God’s 
eternal attitude toward man,” and “Christ His final judg- 
ment upon humanity.” 

Mr. Herron’s Burlington pastorate lasted for seventeen 
months only. But the amount of work done by him in that 
time was surprisingly large. He preached Sunday morning 
and evening. Many of his sermons were reported for the 
daily press of the town, and subsequently appeared in per- 
manent form in two or three volumes of published dis- 
courses. About thirty of his sermons, such generally as 
were not reported in full for the daily papers, appeared in 
a weekly journal. He organized among the young men 
of the congregation a Christian social union, and gave 
them a lecture each Monday evening; while Tuesday after- 
noon was given up to a like service in a similar organization 
of young women. These lectures were also frequently re- 
ported and given considerable publicity through the press. 
The mid-week meeting of the church of Thursday evening 
had his careful attention. He gave up most of the day to 
preparation for it, which included a prayer-circle with some 
young people in his study, at a designated hour in the after- 
noon. The Thursday evening meetings were exceedingly 
interesting and edifying. Mr. Herron’s expositions of 
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Scripture were always fresh and luminous, and his general 
management of such social and devotional services was 
replete with a fine sense of the fitness of things, while his 
quiet and reverent demeanor was in itself a spiritual bene- 
diction. Those who entered into the spirit of those rare 
occasions can but remember and linger over them with 
delight. Under Mr. Herron’s direction a sewing class for 
poor girls, meeting weekly in the church, and an evening 
school for indigent boys and young men who couid not 
avail themselves of the advantages of the public schools, 
were set in motion. He thought the church should be open 
every day in the week for some beneficial service, including 
the missionary, benevolent, and other usual gatherings. 
He also took some time for pastoral visiting and a little per- 
sonal recreation in rowing, tennis, etc., but Saturday night 
often found him with his Sunday morning’s sermon un- 
written, and to be struck off at a white heat long after those 
who were to be electrified with it were asleep. After a 
while a stenographer came to his relief and a private secre- 
tary became a necessity. Mr. Herron has good faculties 
for exiempore speaking and could, if needful, let Sunday 
evening take care of itself, but for the most part he had a 
written discourse for that also. Of course during these 
busy days and weeks he had many calls for outside work, 
lectures, occasional sermons, writing for the press, ete. It 
will be inferred and should be mentioned that in the usual 
routine work of the church he had the valuable aid of the 
senior pastor, Rev. William Salter, D.D., so long known 
and so highly esteemed both in the church and in the com- 
munity, though by mutual agreement the laboring oar was 
in the hands of the associate pastor. 

In giving some account of the annual meeting of the 
church held the first week in January, 1893; the leading 
daily paper of the city said: 

The coming of Rev. George D. Herron to be pastor of the Congre- 
gational church has been a happy experience in its history. During 
the year that he has been here he has secured the warm affection of 
his’ people, the respect and confidence of the community, and the 
admiration and gratitude of a constantly widening circle of readers 
and friends in this and other countries, who have been quickened 
and strengthened for good work by his published discourses. Dr. 
Herron’s strength is probably greater than it was a year ago, and he 
begins the second year of his pastorate under very favorable circum- 
stances. 


One item of the year’s work was a minister’s retreat, sug- 
gested and conducted by Doctor Herron, which was held at 
Grinnell, the seat of Iowa College, a dozen or fifteen min- 
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isters, and perhaps a layman or two, coming together for a 
week of prayer, conference, and serious consideration of 
the deepest questions of faith and experience. In the fol- 
lowing year or two the number attending this retreat was 
increased to forty or more, including earnest and representa- 
tive men from all sections of the country. But this attend- 
ance, I believe, was found too large for the most satis- 
factory results, and the number in 1895 was reduced to 
about a score. These annual gatherings, it is understood, 
have been greatly appreciated and very profitable to those 
who have enjoyed their advantages. 

In January and February of 1893, Doctor Herron (the 
degree of D.D. had been conferred upon him in the previous 
year) delivered a series of Sunday evening lectures on cur- 
rent problems, including the relations of capital and labor, 
the questions of wealth and poverty, and kindred topics, 
which were largely attended, particularly by workingmen. 
These discourses awakened a great deal of interest in social, 
business, and industrial circles, and were the subject of 
animated debate in the columns of the local press. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly of the city adopted resolutions 
thanking Doctor Herron “for his noble and unselfish work 
in behalf of humanity and a higher plane of Christianity, 
and that he would ever be held in grateful esteem by its 
members.” Naturally there was more or less comment of 
the opposite character, but Doctor Herron had by this 
time become quite accustomed to find himself the subject 
of adverse criticism, but apparently could say with as much 
sincerity as any minister since the days of St. Paul, that 
“none of these things move me.” “I hold not my life of any 
account, as dear unto myself, so that I may accomplish my 
course, and the ministry which I received from the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” While 
of course Doctor Herron’s life was not thought to be in 
danger from violence, his most intimate friends more than 
suspected that he was working at a pace that would soon 
destroy the small amount of physical vitality which he 
seemed to have. Perhaps his sureness of purpose and 
serenity of mind under all circumstances have had some- 
thing to do with his staying powers. 

I have thus dwelt upon the Burlington pastorate because 
it was an interesting and important episode in Doctor Her- 
ron’s career, and a necessary stepping-stone to the wider 
platform which he now occupies, and a preparation for the 
increasing and commanding influence which his words and 
personality have since acquired. 
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As to his transfer from the pulpit to the professor’s chair, 
I cannot do better than to let President George A. Gates, 
of Iowa College, tell the story, as he told it to the Burling- 
ton church at the time of Doctor Herron’s resignation, with 
an extract from the latter’s letter; the two showing also 
the spirit in which the new work was undertaken, both 
on the part of Doctor Herron and the college. President 
Gates said: 


My acquaintance with Doctor Herron began personally when he 
accepted an invitation made less than two years ago, to speak to our 
students on the day of prayer for colleges, which occurs on the last 
day of January. I had known something of him through his writ- 
ings before that and was the more glad to invite him to that service 
and make his acquaintance. It was not very long before the thought 
came into my mind that I wished we could have just such a man con- 
nected with our college. He came to us a stranger on that day, but 
left some heart friends in that institution, for he did set the souls of 
our young men and women on fire with a high and holy passion, such 
as is not common in experiences of that sort. He has been with us 
since, and still I had not thought of the possibility of his coming to 
us permanently. Even before he came to you, an honored woman of 
this city, who has a long time been a friend of the institution over 
which I have the honor to preside, had a generous thought towards 
us and promised to give to us in her own way and time the endow- 
ment of a new professorship, the name and nature of which were to 
be determined in the future. 

But up to six months ago the name of Doctor Herron and that 
professorship had never been associated in my mind, and I do not 
think they had in his, and I do not know that they had in Mrs. Rand’s 
mind. Last January, when Doctor Herron came to us again on the 
day of prayer for colleges, he and I did have some conversation led 
by myself touching upon the possibility of some such thing as is now 
contemplated. After Doctor Herron’s return here I brought the 
matter before our faculty, in order that I might be sure of my ground, 
and they said unanimously, we should very heartily welcome Doctor 
Herron to our company, and they sent me down here with that mes- 
sage in February. I laid the matter before the executive-committee 
of the board of trustees who are charged with the responsibility of 
appointing the instructors of Iowa College; they said the same 
thing. When I came last February with the invitation to Doctor 
Herron to come and join us if he could I had the faculty and trustees 
in my invitation. Ile said “No.” When I suggested the idea to Mrs. 
Rand that we contemplated stealing him away from this city to work 
with and for us, I have not often seen a more valiant expression of 
opposition than Mrs. Rand showed at that time. In short, this 
matter seems to have grown. It was no sudden thought on any one’s 
part. But the course of events in the last two years seems to have 
set in that direction until the consummation was immediately before 
us. I have learned from what experience I have in life to have a vast 
deal more confidence in things that grow than in things that are born 
in anybody’s own volition. The true principle of important events is 
suggested by the word evolution, a gradual evolving of events and 
plans each resting back of the other. 

Without dwelling longer on the details of the history, I will say that 
at a meeting of the board of trustees of Iowa College, a special meet- 
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ing called for May 9, this whole matter was discussed in all its bear- 
ings, the note constituting the full endowment of a new professor- 
ship to be called the E. D. Rand Chair of Applied.Christianity was 
before us with certain conditions, and I am glad to say that the note 
with every condition was heartily and with absolute unanimity, 
every member voting, accepted by the board of trustees. The note 
carried with it the call to Doctor Herron to accept the professorship, 
and that vote, too, was with similar unanimity. 

We have asked him there because we want him there to teach what 
we understand to be that for which Iowa College has always stood; 
that which Iowa College has always taught, teaches to-day, and, so 
God will, will always teach—the actual applicability of the principles 
of Jesus Christ to every department of the human life. We believe 
in Christianity and we believe that Christianity should be applied. 
We believe that the foundation of the new department in Iowa Col- 
lege is the opening of a wide door for the inculcation of the applica- 
tion of Christianity in every sphere of life. 


Doctor Herron in his letter of resignation expressed him- 
self as follows: 


I resign to accept the E. D. Rand Chair of Applied Christianity in 
the Iowa College. The circumstances and outlook attending this call 
leave me no choice but to enter this new work as a door of urgent 
opportunity opened by the Son of Man, in whose name I preach, by 
whose strength I live. I should not dare to refuse the call. 

I believe we are entering upon a supreme and momentous day in 
Christian history. I believe that unless the church grasps a new 
conception of Christianity, unless it comprehends that Christianity 
is a life to be lived as well as a doctrine to be professed both the 
church and nation can be saved only by fire. The church is lost and 
false if it continue as it now is. But it will not. The living Christ, 
who is among us in the problems of our day, calling the church to 
repentance, will prove Himself the strong redeemer of the church, 
our nation, our society. The kingdom of heaven is at hand in 
America. The lamb of God is bearing away the sins of our people in 
a new passion. 

I believe God has sent me with this message of a new redemption 
through His Son. I must goaslam sent. The Chair of Christianity, 
endowed in memory of a noble and honored member of this church, 
opens the way for me to speak to the church at large. I do not resign 
one position to take another. I go to witness to the righteousness of 
Christ as the righteousness of society and the nation. I have no 
choice in the matter. I can do nothing else. I do not enter this open 
door because I expect to have an easier task. I go to toil as I never 
toiled. I go to suffer for the truth and the name of Christ. 

It is not necessary that I should go into the particulars 
of Doctor Herron’s more recent work. The ARENA has 
reviewed his books with intelligence and sympathetic ap- 
preciation. It has published a letter from him showing 
his catholicity of spirit, his desire te coéperate cordially 
with all who labor for the amelioration of human condi- 
tions; and the fine symposium in the September number 
of last year, relating especially to his recent California 
campaign, gives some glimpses not only of his quality 
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and power as a public teacher, but also of the admiration, 
love, and confidence which his personality and unselfish 
aims inspire among those who can appreciate supreme 
devotion to the highest human service. It remains for me 
to give some estimate of Doctor Herron’s character and 
work as formed from my four years of intimate acquaint- 
ance with him. 

First of all, then, Doctor Herron is a preacher of right- 
eousness—a role for which he has at least some preémi- 
nent qualifications. “Preaching,” says George Macdonald, 
“is that rare speech of a man to his fellow-men whereby 
in their inmost hearts they know that he in his inmost heart 
believes.” Measured by this standard Doctor Herron is 
a prince among preachers. No one who listens attentively 
and intelligently to his discourse can for a moment doubt 
that he in his inmost heart believes sincerely and profoundly 
in the divinity of the principles which he teaches and in their 
supreme importance to men in their individual and social 
relations. “Soul is kindled only by soul,” says Carlyle; 
and “to ‘teach’ religion, the first thing needful, and also the 
last and only thing, is the finding of a man who has religion.” 
Those who imagine that Doctor Herron is a mere political 
or social reformer wholly mistake him. Primarily he is 
neither. He belongs to the intensely religious type of men. 
His socialism and radicalism—using these words in their 
best sense—are the outgrowth of an intense religious feel- 
ing, a profound religious conviction, seeking to express 
itself in the actual terms of life. Next to the preéminent 
characters of the Old and New Testaments, the men who 
have most influenced his thought, as he himself would doubt- 
less say, were Johan Calvin, who particularly influenced his 
earlier years, Cardinal Newman, the middle-age mystics, 
Frederick Maurice of England, Mazzini, and Elisha Mulford. 
Dr. Herron’s work has been and is distinctly to take the 
religious consciousness, as it existed, for example, in the 
minds of such men as Edwards and Finney, and translate 
it into the social movement of our time. 

Doctor Herron’s experience in the earlier years of his 
ministry, as given by himself, exhibits the reality of a new 
birth—as it were, the recreating of a soul and sending it 
forward upon a new career and with unchanging purpose. 
Let no one think lightly of such a change as this until he 
has himself laid his whole being irrevocably upon the altar 
of a worthy consecration. “Except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” The greatest thing 
a man can do, says an eminent writer, is to see something 
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and tell what he sees. The true religious teachers of man- 
kind must be men of vision—seers. Upon this prime and 
essential quality of Doctor Herron’s mind it is unnecessary 
to dwell as it is universally recognized by those who know 
him. His intellectual equipment is very strong. His 
reasoning powers are good and he delights in logical com- 
position, with which he might be supposed to have but 
littlhe sympathy. Hard reading has no terrors for him. 
He is the master of an almost faultless literary style. He 
has fine poetical gifts and tastes, and is a keen and admira- 
ble judge of human character. With quick intuition and 
great sensibility, with a nature loving and greatly desiring 
to be loved, he combines, as Doctor McLean has suggestively 
pointed out, the most heroic and manly qualities. He was 
born in the second year of the war, his father was a Union 
soldier, and in his earliest years of memory he must have 
been familar with the stories of the camp, the march, and 
the field of battle, while, as he has told us, Savonarola and 
Cromwell, Abraham Lincoln and Charles Sumner, were as 
household words, and their moral heroism became the model 
after which his own life was fashioned. 

Six small volumes of Doctor Herron’s discourses and 
lectures have been published. It would be interesting and 
profitable, if space permitted, to point out and by suitable 
extracts to illustrate the more significant points of his 
teaching found in these books. But it must suffice here to 
suggest that probably the two sermons that are in a sub- 
jective sense the most autobiographical, revealing his out- 
look from within, more than any others, are the chapters 
entitled “The Coming Crucifixion,” in “The New Redemp- 
tion,” and “The Divine Method of Culture,” in “The Call 
of the Cross”; while the whole philosophy on which he 
builds is best expressed, perhaps, in the first chapter of 
“The Christian Society.” His indictment of the existing 
social order is well and somewhat elaborately given in 
“The Christian State” on pages 88 to 97; and his complaint 
against the church may be found in the chapter on that 
subject in the volume last named. 

It is pleasant to know that Doctor Herron’s books are 
having an increasing circulation at home and a very con- 
siderable influence abroad, particularly in England, India, 
and Japan. The author is in receipt of many letters from 
England. Some of the young men who are leaders in the 
native Japanese religious movement, which promises so 
much, are greatly taken with the view which Doctor Herron 
presents of Christ, and one of them has already determined 
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to take a year’s study with him, although he has had, as 
I urderstand, two or three years’ study in an American 
institution of learning and considerable experience as a 
pastor. Mr. Mozoomdar, of India, after reading one of Doc- 
tor Herron’s books, writes in grateful recognition of its 
value, saying: “Noble ideas are spread throughout your 
book, and you press into the very core of the matter when 
you say that Christ is God’s idea of man. Every one who 
can set us free from such a snare as the metaphysical Christ 
is a deliverer of the race, and your book brings a message 
of deliverance.” Doctor Herron has recently prepared a 
new course of lectures which he will deliver in various 
cities during this winter and spring, and they will be after- 
wards issued as a book entitled “The Social Revelation of 
Religion.” This beok will probably express his matured 
thought more fully than anything he has yet given to the 
public. 

The attentive student of Doctor Herron’s books can hardly 
fail to notice what may be called the attitude of ardent ex- 
pectation that pervades them and especially culminates, 
evidently unconsciously and without deliberate plan, at the 
close of nearly every one of his lectures. In the last two or 
three pages of each chapter it appears as a refrain in the 
eager anticipation of some great event, which will exert its 
transforming influence upon the world. The language and 
form of expression are varied, but the bright light of a great 
hope illumines them all, and they are frequently carried to a 
plane of noble and inspiring eloquence. Says Doctor Her- 
ron in one of these passages: 

We are in the beginnings of a new redemption of the earth through 
the application of Christianity to life. Society is being sprinkled 
with the blood of Jesus. The redemptive is displacing the police con- 
ception of justice. Industry is on its way to Damascus. The Spirit 
of Christ is coming to anoint the factory, the mine, the railroad, to 
preach good tidings to the poor, and set at liberty them that are 
bruised. Every school of thought is feeling the pressure of a new 
and universal dispensation of moral energy. From Westminster 
Abbey to the forests of Africa, from the Roman Vatican to the min- 
ing camps of western America, men are feeling the pain and expecta- 
tion of a new social order. “We have arrived,” as Mazzini once said, 
“at one of those supreme moments in which one world is destroyed, 
and another is created.” Though what it shall be does not yet 
appear, we who know in whom we have believed are sure that the 
juster order, the changed world, will be like Him; that it will not be 


a world of fragments, of individuals, of divisions, but of members of 
the body of Christ. 
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GOVERNMENT BY BREWERY. 
BY PRES. GEORGE A. GATES OF IOWA COLLEGE. 


OFFICE OF THE —— RAILWAY, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
September 16, 1895. 
Mr. , Agent, ———, Wis. 

Dear Sir: Please note and return the inclosed papers. 

The action of our employee at is, as you see, seriously affect- 
ing our business. The Brewing Companies are particularly touchy in 
regard to this matter. 

We do not care to interfere with the private opinions of our 
employees, but in a case of this kind, where the Company’s interests 
are affected, the employee should be given to understand that he is 
expected not to be specially active and obnoxious. ; 

I do not know in what capacity Mr. ——— is employed, but desire 
that you see him and explain our wishes to him, and request him to 
cease his activity in this matter. 








Yours truly, 








General Superintendent. 

In a certain Wisconsin town of about two thousand peo- 
ple Mr. ———— is an employee of the 
Railway. He is also a member of the city council, and voted 
for an anti-screen petition which was signed corporately by 
four churches and two temperance organizations, and later 
by a large number of individuals. He did not circulate 
the petition. Being on the ordinance committee he voted 
in favor of recommending to the council the passage of 
such an ordinance. He also voted with others in the coun- 
cil making a majority in favor of such an ordinance, and 
the screens of the saloons came down and have been down 
since that time. The Milwaukee brewing interests at once 
sent their representative to the town, who secured from 
the saloon people and their supporters many signatures 
to a petition addressed to the railroad company requesting 
the removal of Mr. . 

The only astonishing thing about this document is that it 
should have got away. How the leakage occurred is un- 
known to me. But it seems to me worthy of serious 
thought. Let us see. In other words, every one of the 
nearly a million of railway employees in America is en- 
joined from taking part in the community in which he is 
a citizen, in movements which not only tend toward sup- 
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pressing but even tend toward regulating the saloon busi- 
ness. How generous, that an employee may hold any 
opinion he choses, but instant decapitation awaits any ex- 
pression by word or act of such an opinion! Why, | would 
almost be willing to have the devil a member of my house- 
hold under those conditions. 

This is the method of government in Russia and Turkey, 
but in those countries the conditions are better than these; 
for there it is an open ukase or firman, read and known of 
all men. The people can rise up and cut off Charles the 
First’s head, for the head is visible and, when enough of 
the people desire it, accessible. But “our business” is 
private; only by some accident can a document like the 
above be published. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. I am heaping no 
objurgations on the railroad companies nor on the brewers. 
Were this article dealing in personalities instead of dis- 
cussing principles, names and places would appear in the 
blank spaces of the above letter. The purpose in calling 
attention to this matter goes very much beyond any per- 
sonal criticism. This is simply one striking illustration 
of the general condition of American democratic life in the 
stage of development at which we now are. To understand 
the importance of the matter it is necessary to reflect how 
significant a place the railroad interests of the country 
occupy, especially in the great agricultural domains of the 
West where this correspondence took place. 

The civilization of these vast prairies is a railroad civ- 
ilization, and during the last twenty-five years it has been 
largely created by the railroads. They push ahead, open 
up the country, invite and cultivate settlement. In thou- 
sands of small towns the railroad factor is a very prominent 
one. For instance, it is a fact hardly doubted by anyone 
fairly informed that in the strongly Republican state of 
Iowa, Governor Boies, a Democrat, was elected by the rail- 
road vote. Governor Larrabee, his opponent, had written 
a book sharply criticising railroad managements. That 
vote numbers anywhere from fifteen to twenty-five thou- 
sand, directly or indirectly controlled by the railroads. That 
is enough in most years to constitute the balance of power. 
If the railroad vote did not determine the election above 
referred to, then one of the most prominent railroad men 
of the country is mistaken, for he said to me, “We railroads 
determined that election.” 

Then, too, the saloon problem is one of the very largest 
in all parts of the country. It is more or less in the politics 
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of every state. Politicians have made many attempts to 
get it out of politics, and have been to a greater or less 
degree and in certain localities, temporarily, successful. 
But we all understand that wherever the saloon exists it 
is becoming every year more and more a political power. 

The above is an instance of these two great powers so 
vitally connected with the public life of our nation working 
in the nicest and sweetest harmony. The general superin- 
tendent of a great railrpad is, in respect to certain matters, 
under the absolute ietnation, and subject entirely to the 
dictation, of brewers in a certain city on his line. 

Of course a common carrier must be subject to the laws 
which govern common carrying. He is as much under ob- 
ligation to carry the products of brewers as to carry church 
building material or transport teachers and clergymen on 
passenger trains. But has it come to this, that the Ameri- 
can citizen must abrogate his common rights of citizenship; 
must shut himself out from the practical and ethical inter- 
ests of his community; when great questions of public 
welfare are up for discussion he must keep silence; when 
the interests of his beys and girls, his home, are at stake, 
he must be as indifferent as an Egyptian mummy? In other 
words, he must repudiate his manhood in order to be con- 
sidered competent to build a bridge or work on a section 
of a railroad that runs through that community. 

What had this employee done? Had he in any way in- 
terfered with the obligation of a common carrier resting 
upon his employers? Had he hindered their doing their 
full duty to every public interest? Not in the slightest 
degree. He had simply cast his vote as an alderman in 
favor of good order in the community. He had done 
nothing directly to decrease the number of saloons nor to 
reduce by so much as one glass the beer transported by 
the railroad. The brewers evidently thought an anti-screen 
rule indirectly hostile to them. Being on the board of 
aldermen he had certain obligations arising out of that 
office; but here is a demand from a business interest in 
a distant city that he perjure himself with reference to his 
oath of office expressed or implied as alderman, certainly 
the oath he took before he cast his first vote as an American 
citizen. He is required by his employer to refuse to act 
conscientiously as an honorable and patriotic American 
citizen. 

In other words, the brewers intend to run this country in 
their interests. In every community where “their busi- 
ness” is carried on they propose to make that community’s 
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laws. They have men employed whose business it is to see 
to it that no railroad which serves as carrier for their 
products shall employ any man who desires even remotely 
to exercise his rights of citizenship when those rights seem 
to interfere with what the brewers consider a higher right 
—their own private profit. Not only do they demand this, 
which is a small matter, but they are able to enforce their 
demands upon the railroads, which is by no means a small 
matter. How any self-respecting railway superintendent 
can write such a letter as the above is to me incomprehensi- 
ble. The fact is, that letter is not self-respecting. It is the 
abrogation of self-respect. It is the admission of a slavery 
so abject that many a man would rather resign any salary 
that any railroad could give him rather than sign his 
name to such a letter. 

The following is an example of another sort of railway 
official : 

The Wine and Spirit Gazette of New York publishes the following, 
to which we call the attention of the brewers and jobbers who ship 
goods to their customers by rail: 

“The Railroad Company is enforcing most rigorously its new 
rule forbidding its employees from indulging in wine, liquor, or beer. 
It has a strong force of detectives employed watching the men, and 
resorts to every artifice to catch them drinking. One young engineer 
who was hauled over the coals protested his innocence and insisted 
that he never drank. Thereupon a photograph was promptly pro- 
duced showing the young man in the act of drinking a glass of beer. 
The kodak had done the business and his head rolled in the basket. 
An engineer who notoriously never touches liquor of any kind was 
discharged for not reporting a subordinate who did. This is carrying 
the business rather beyond the bounds of legitimacy. A company 
may properly demand strict sobriety from its employees while on 
duty, but it certainly has no right to interfere with them other times. 
[Indeed!] Employees are not slaves!” 

We have reason to know that the Railroad Company has no 
use for papers published in the interest of the liquor trade, but freely 
issues editorial passes to the prohibition papers in exchange for 
advertising space. “A word to the wise.” 








The above slip was sent by a certain paper published in 
the interests of the liquor traffic, to a prominent official of 
the railroad named, accompanied by a threat to publish it 
unless advertisements and passes were forthcoming. The 
‘ailroad official paid no attention to the communication; 
which course seems to me infinitely more dignified and 
worthy of the high position of the general manager of a 
great railroad than the letter which stands at the head of 
this article, with its shameful subserviency to the impudent 
dictation of the liquor traffic. 

It is quite easy to understand that the business temptation 
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is great where hundreds of thousands of dollars in freight 
are the basis of the correspondence. In other words, all 
rights of American citizenship and self-respecting manhood 
are subject to the demands of business success. This is the 
generic principle. The specific result in this case is that 
business success in its turn is absolutely subject to the liquor 
interest. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Roosevelt felt called upon to pub- 
lish the statement that he was not deceived in his work in 
New York City into thinking that he was fighting somebody 
who wanted his beer on Sunday or the keeper of some seven- 
by-nine saloon who wanted to sell a few glasses more for 
what profit there was init. He said: 

[Our opponents] know that we are fighting the richest and: power- 
fulest organization that there is in this city; that this is an organiza- 
tion which has much money in its control and which will spend its 
money as freely as it can to defeat the effort to secure an honest 
government. I refer to the brewery influences. We are fighting 
them. You will understand that we have opposed to us the corrupt- 
ing power of wealth. 

So this series of facts, like most other social and industrial 
and trade matters in America, leads back to one root ques- 
tion: whether, whatever our fundamental intentions may 
be and however little doubt there is concerning the ultimate 

q outcome, we are at present building chiefly a democracy 
or a plutocracy. 














THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 
IV. 
Evits oF THE PRESENT SysTEM (continued). 


The sixth count in the indictment of the present tele- 
graphic system in America, is the illtreatment of employees, 
and a general abuse of the employing power,—child-labor, over- 
worked operators, long hours and small pay for those who do 
most of the work, short hours and big pay for those who man- 
age and scheme, less wages to women than to men for the 
same work, favoritism and unjust distinctions between men 
in the same service, a settled policy of reducing wages and 
increasing work, denial of the right of petition, the right of 
organization, and the right to consideration because of 
long and faithful service, fraud, oppression, merciless dis- 
charge, blacklisting, boycotting, breaking agreements, 
treating men as commodities to be bought at the lowest 
market price and thrown away like a sucked orange as soon 
as the company has squeezed the profit out of their lives,— 
such are the items, or some of the items, under this vital 
count. 

The employment of thousands of little boys twelve to six: 
teen years old is a very serious wrong. These children 
ought to be in school, not in the street. One of the best 
things about public business is that it does not impose the 
burdens of toil upon childhood. In the postoffice the 
carriers are men, not boys. There is no better measure of 
the difference in the spirit of national enterprise, and the 
spirit of a great private corporation, than is to be found in 
the contrast between the fine looking men who act as mes- 
sengers for Uncle Sam 8 hours a day on salaries of $600, 
$800, and $1000 a year, and the little mind-starved, oppor- 
tunity-cheated boys that act as messengers for the telegraph 
companies 10 to 16 hours a day on salaries of $2 or $3 a 
week. 

The work of a telegraph operator is very exhausting.’ 
He suffers from close confinement, cramped position, stren- 
uous attention, and rapid work of brain and arm. President 








1 Testimony of operators, Blair Com. of the U.S. Senate, vol, 1, pp. 116, 125, 187, 193 
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Orton of the Western Union testified that no operator 
should perform more than 6 hours’ work per day.? Yet as 
a matter of fact the majority of operators are on duty from 
12 to 13 hours,’ and the day is often much longer than 
that. Victor Rosewater, himself an operator for many 
years, and for several years manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at Omaha, told the Bingham Committee 
in 1890 that “At railroad stations 16 hours a day is a short 
day’s work. I have worked 18 hours a day.”* Hon. John 
Davis after telling the Henderson Committee in 1894 about 
the overworking of railway engineers’ continued his testi- 
mony as follows: 

“Telegraph operators, who, as you know, control the running of 
trains, are also overworked, and they are not competent for duty after 
a great loss of sleep. One train despatcher said that he sometimes 
had to work 20 hours a day, but sometimes found himself 


obliged to take some sleep in the meantime, though he made it as 
short as he dared.’ 


Worst of all, the aim of the companies is not to lighten the 
burdens of their workers but to increase them. The vic- 
tory of the Western Union in the great strike of ’83 gave 
the managers an opportunity for rearrangement which they 
improved to such purpose that Dr. Green, the president, 
is reported as saying: 

“The several hundreds of thousands of dollars which have been 
lost in the strike I regard as the best financial investment made by 
the company. Hereafter General Eckert tells me that he will get 
one-third more work out of a mar for a day’s service, and the 
economy of such a step will retrieve the loss in less than six months.’” 


One-third more work in a day, though the men were 
already suffering from overwork, and paralysis, consump- 





2 Id., 125. 

8 Id., 119, 156. In the large city offices nine or ten hours constitute a day’s work, but 
elsewhere the day is from 12 hours up, and even in the city operators are not seldom 
obliged to work 13 and 14 hours a day (p. 150). 

4 Bingham Rep., Rosewater, p. 6. 

51. T. U. Hearings, p. 59. The testimony about the engineers is so pertinent to the 
present subject of corporation ill treatment of employees that it seems well to give it 
in condensed form. Mr. Davis said that in many cases “ Railroad engineers are 
worked 48 hours at a time without sleep”; also that “engineers have frequently told 
me that they have put tobacco in their eyes to keep themselves awake,” and are 
sometimes obliged to leave the engine in charge of the fireman to get an hour’s sleep, 
although it is dangerous to trust the fireman because his eyes are apt to be dazzled 
by the fire he has been replenishing at night, so that he cannot see well ahead for half 
an hour afterward and sometimes for several hours afterward. 


6 Ibid. 
7 Wanamaker’s Argument, etc., p. 221, 
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tion, early disability, and death were common among them.* 
Even Dr. Green admitted that “there are some instances 
where the operators work very hard,”® and the operators 
themselves declared that “ The Western Union has always 
been short of help, and it generally makes one man do the 
work of a man and a half.”'® And this is the way the 
Western Union succeeds in sending more messages per em- 
ployee than is the case in England or Germany. 

The systematic overworking of employees was one cause 
of the great strike of ’83 in which the telegraphers demanded 
that 8 hours should constitute a day’s work and 7 hours a 
nighit’s work—very moderate demands in the light of the 
sworn testimony of President Orton and the uncontroverted 
statements of the men themselves,—but instead of less work 
they got more—“one-third more work out of a man for a 
day’s service,” Dr. Green said. 

The dangers of this cruel system, not only to the operator 
but to the public, are well illustrated by the case of George 
Welsh, a young man of seventeen years who was telegraph 
operator at Plainfield, Conn., in 1892. On the 9th of July, 
after he had been on duty all day from 6 A. M. till 5 P. M., 
he received a train order to hold a passenger train, and 
immediately after receiving the order, he was “called up” 
by the chief operator at another station, who sent him a mes- 
sage ordering him to report at a neighboring town as soon as 
he was off duty at Plainfield, remain there on duty all 
night, and then to report back at Plainfield in the morn- 
ing and remain there all day. The result was that the boy 








8 Blair Sen. Com., vol. 1, p. 193, operator’s paralysis; p. 125, consumption. “The 
operators are frequently carried off by consumption, generally caused by close con- 
finement and the positions they have to take while at their work. Owing to the pecu- 
liar nature of the business, drawing the attention of the mind to the instrument, and 
the rapid rate at which the sounds have to be distinguished and transcribed on paper, 
and owing also to the position a man must assume, sitting steadily and writing all 
day, the ordinary and proper exercise of the respiratory organs is prevented; and as 
a matter of fact you will find that when a man is what we call being ‘ rushed’ he 
hardly breathes at all — respiration almost ceases "’ (testimony of J.S. McClelland), 


Q.—What is the character of their work [operators] in respect to its exactions on 
the physical frame? 

A.—It is very exhausting work. There are very few old men in the telegraph 
business. 

Q.—Do you mean that the telegrapher dies young? 

A.—Yes, sir; either he dies young, or he is compelled to quit the business in order 
to save his health. (Testimony of John Campbell, masterworkman of Brotherhood of 
Telegraphers. Blair vol. 1, p. 116.) 

® Blair, vol. 1, p. 892. 


1 Ibid., p. 230. 
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mishandled the signals and a collision occurred which caused 
the death of three persons."* 

While the Western Union is liberal in bestowing hours 
and burdens upon its employees it is very illiberal in the 
matter of wages. A few telegraph operators are well paid, 
but “nine-tenths of the operators employed by the Western 
Union are paid from $15 to $40 a month, and many edu- 
cated, intelligent men, thorough in their profession, are 
being paid $50 a month.”** President Green testified that 
the average salary of operators was $71.56 for men, and 
$36.75 for women, or a total average of $62 to $65..° But 
his estimates were made up from the New York offices 
alone (as clearly appears in the tables he gave the Bingham 
Committee), and his figures were reduced to the absurd on 
cross-examination as we have already seen.** The opera- 
tors themselves testified that the average pay of operators 
even in the main office of the company was only $57;'° that 
many operators employed in commercial telegraphing re- 
ceive only $30, $35, $40, or $50 a month;** that for commercial 
operators, including the whole range, well-paid men and 
all, the average pay would not exceed $54, and for railroad 
operators $39;'7 that women get 35 to 40 per cent less 
than men for the same work;'* that the company pursued 
a systematic policy of reducing wages by filling positions 
vacated by death, resignation, transfer, or discharge with 
new men at salaries $5 or $10 below the pay of the former 
occupants;*® that the reduction had amounted to 40 per 
cent from 1870 to 1883;*° that it had gone so far as to 
reduce the salaries of first-class operators in Chicago to $50 
a month;** and that all the while the hours of labor were 
increasing, and the profits of the company growing larger. 
Senator Blair, the chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, summed up the evidence in these words: 





11 Blair Sen. Com., vol. 1, p. 173. 

12 Wanamaker’s Arg., p. 141. 

18 Bingham Com., p.59; Blair Com., vol 1, p. 908. 
14 Note 5 to part IT above. 


15 Testimony of John B. Taltawall, operator and editor of the Telegraphers’ Advo- 
cate, Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 171. 


16 Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 103. 
17 [bid., pp. 103, 192. 

18 Tbid., p. 116. 

19 Ibid., pp. 103, 125, 225 

% Tbid., pp. 103, 171. 

3 [bid., p. 226. 
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“The operators who came here and testified, almost universally 
stated that for a long series of years there had been a constant 
reduction of salaries going on, and this while their efficiency was 
increasing and their hours of labor in many instances were also 
increasing, and more money was being made by the company.”™ 

Such was the situation in 1883 when the men struck 
for 15 per cent increase of pay, no salary less than $50, the 
same pay for women as for men, and 8 hours for ua day’s 
work,—moderate demands, very, but the company did not 
accede to them. It would cost a million dollars or more, 
the managers said, and the company could not afford it. 
Poor company, only making 120 to 150 per cent on its invest- 
ment; it could not afford to yield the men one-sixth of the 
profits the men produced. When you have read the follow- 
ing list of poverty-stricken individuals who constituted the 
board of directors of the Western Union and its chief uwners, 
you will see why the company could not afford to pay fair 
wages to its men: 


Jay Gould William W. Astor C. P. Huntington 
Russell Sage J. P. Morgan John T. Terry 

Fred L. Ames P. R. Pyne Cyrus W. Field 
Sidney Dillon Chauncey M. Depew John Vanhorne 
Thomas T. Eckert George J. Gould A. B. Cornell 

Dr. Norvin Green Edwin Gould Robert C. Clowry 
Samuel Sloan Charles Lanier Henry Weaver 
George B. Roberts Austin Corbin William D. Bishop 
Sidney Shepard John G. Moore James W. Clendenin 
Erastus Wiman Henry M. Flagler John Hay 


Mr. Thurber used this list in 1890 to answer the question 
why the public cannot have a postal telegraph, and it is an 
equally conclusive answer to the question why the men 
could not have moderate hours and reasonable wages. 
Every name represents some great interest—railway presi- 
dents, bankers, stockbrokers, millionaires by the ton; and 
you know a dollar is of much more importance to a mill- 
ionaire than it is to a workingman. Gould, Sage, Astor, 
or any one of several others in the list could have given the 
men all they asked out of his own private income and never 
missed it if he had been of the ordinary mould of man, but 
being a millionaire the chances are it would have broken his 
heart. Some of the directors are fair-minded men perhaps, 
but the ruling spirits are wholly unfit to be trusted as 
employers with the mastery and management of human 
beings. More than two-thirds of them (all but the last nine) 
are on the Tribune’s millionaire lists for the cities of New 





22 Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 892. 
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York, Boston, and Philadelphia, a number of them having 
fortunes of ten, twenty, thirty, fifty, even a hundred mill- 
ions, and probably there are very few if any in the entire 
board so poor as to have but a single million; yet these men, 
or the majority at least, were willing to grow richer on the 
labor of men and women and boys and girls, receiving in 
many cases $8, $12, $20, $40 a month, and working often 
12 to 16 or even 18 hours a day. A thousand dollars or the 
fair value of an average year of labor, put into Western 
Union stock in 1858 has brought its owner $3,000 a year 
ever since, or $114,000, and the investment is as good to- 
day as ever; but an operator whe puts in a year of work on 
the wires gets on an average $500 for it and that is the end 
of it; if he wants any more he must work some more. The 
contrast between the results of a year’s work put into capi- 
tal by the employer and a year’s work done by the employee 
is terrific. If the board were of a generous temper toward 
the people who earn their income for them or even the 
subjects of a just and righteous conscience, the dividends 
of the Western Union torn from the labor of overworked 
and underpaid employees would have burned a hole in their 
pockets and dropped back among the workers. 

On the profiting-sharing principle of the Le Claire shops 
the men should have had 34 millions of the 7 millions profit, 
and on the full coéperative or partnership principle the 
workers should have received over 5 of the 7 millions; but 
the company does not know anything about the principles 
of partnership or profit-sharing, it knows only of profit- 
getting. 

After the strike—and the committee had listened to 
months of testimony about it—Senator Blair said to Presi- 
dent Green: 

“T have the impression very strongly that you could afford to give 
your operators more money, and now that you have got your own 
way about it I wish you would just come up and give those boys 
more money.” 


In 1890, however, the evidence was that the average pay 
of telegraph operators was $40 to $45 a month,‘ that 
girls were employed in some instances as low as $12 to $15 
a month,?® and quite a number were paid no more than $20 








23 Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 891. 

* Bingham Com., p. 30, testimony of A. B. Chandler, president of the Postal Tel. 
Co.,and of D. H. Bates, formerly acting vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Union, manager of the Baltimore & Oh. Tel. Co., etc. 

2% Bingham Com., pp. 30, 85, statements of Chairman Bingham, and of Mr. Beau- 
mont citing reports of the Labor Bureau. 
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to $35,?° while the president of the company drew a salary 
estimated at twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars.?* 

As a rule operators do not receive enough to enable them 
to marry** or to lay up anything for a rainy day**°—they 
have little need to provide for old age if they stay in the 
business. 

If the men apply for increase of compensation “the testi- 
mony is that universally, without a single exception, those 
applications (whether made by one individual or bodies of 
individuals) have been ignored.*® The only notice the West- 
ern Union takes of petitions is to “spot” the leaders, dis- 
charge them, and blacklist them to prevent their obtaining 
employment elsewhere. 

“Anything in the shape of getting up petitions for increase of pay 
has resulted disastrously to the ringleaders. They have either been 
dismissed from the service or discriminated against in many ways. 
Their names are placed on the black-list and managers all over the 
country are notified of it. When they apply for situations the 
managers tell them that they are on the black-list.”™ 

A company that denies the right of petition, denies of 
course, with still greater emphasis the right of organization. 
It has repeatedly discharged and blacklisted men for joining 
the Brotherhood of Telegraphers and for activity in or- 
ganizing their fellow workers.** This is the continuous 





% Bingham Com., p. 30, statement of Mr. A. B. Chandler. 


27 On p. 84, Bingham Rep., Mr. Beaumont spoke of “‘ the $50,000 salary of the presi- 
dent of the Western Union.” Mr. Crain: ‘Is that his salary?” Mr. Beaumont: 
“There are some things a man knows that he cannot swear to. This is one of those 
cases.”” On p. 56 Mr. Anderson is reported as saying, ‘‘ The salary of the postmaster- 
general is $8,000 a year, while it is generally known that the salary of the president of 
the Western Union is several times greater.”” To which President Green replied, 
‘““What matters $50,000 for executive salaries on 54,000,000 of messages?” Slight 
matter—only a matter of justice between nan and man—insignificant indeed to the 
Western Union. 

2% Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 144. Those who do get married generally have to get some- 
thing outside the regular work in order to obtain a comfortable living for their 
families (pp. 150, 194). 

29 Ibid., p. 152. Not 1in a hundred accumulatesanything. See also p. 192 as follows: 

Q.—Excluding from the question men whose failure to save can be attributed to bad 
habits, I want to know what chance there is for a reasonably prudent and economi- 
cal man to save a little money in the business of a telegraph operator? 

A.—Well, there might be some chance for a man to do that if he cared to work 15 
hours a day—that is, for a single man, but if he was a married man, or had a father 
or a mother or a sister or some other person dependent on him, it would be simply 
impossible for him to lay up anything without working extra hours. 

30 Thid., p. 892, the words of the chairman, Senator Blair. 

81 Blair Com., vol. 1, pp. 113-115. 


32 Blair Com., vol. 1, pp. 115, 180. There is no doubt about the cause of discharge 
for it was distinctly avowed by the officers of the company to be as stated in the text, 
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policy of the company. It acted in this way long before 
the great strike of 1883. Nevertheless the men succeeded 
in organizing in secret, and finally sent a representative 
committee to confer with the officers of the company about 
the grievances of the men. The insulting treatment ac- 
corded this committee and the utter refusal to recognize 
any right of combination on the part of the men, was the 
main immediate cause of the strike.** When the strike 
was over the company refused to take the men back again 
except upon condition of signing an agreement not to belong 
to any organization that claimed to control their services or 
salaries as against the company,** which of course would 
uproot the Brotherhood or reduce it to impotence if the 
men regarded their contracts—which, however, they are not 
in the habit of doing in such cases. They sign an agree- 
ment not to belong to a trade union and the next day 
renew their allegiance to their fellow workmen. Thus does 
corporate oppression beget faithlessness in employees,— 
and it is hard to blame the men for ignoring the outrageous 
compact to forfeit their freedom and manhood which they 
are compelled by their necessities to sign. You cannot 
make a workingman see that it is all wrong for two or 
more telegraph operators to combine to secure fair pay 
and reasonable hours and yet perfectly right for two or 
more telegraph companies to combine to squeeze their em- 
ployees and fleece the public—it takes a corporation 
official or a laissez-faire philosopher to see that. 

The company does not hesitate to break its faith with 
employees if it suits its convenience, as in the case of the 
English operators who came to introduce the Wheatstone 
system on some of the Western Union lines, and were 
subjected to great annoyance and loss through the broken 
promises of Western Union officials.*° 

It is part of the policy of the company to prevent its 
men from securing employment in other places at better 
pay. Sometimes a man has travelled a long distance on the 
promise of $10 or $20 increase of salary, only to find at his 





and no other cause was named; that was the sole cause, and in some instances the 
men were informed in plain English that they would be blacklisted. In anumber of 
instances the witnesses make their testimony specific by giving the names of men 
discharged and blacklisted for connection with the Brotherhood. 

33 Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 122. 

% President Green’s testimony, Blair, vol.1, pp. 896-7. After the great strike of 
1870, the company took back some of the strikers on condition of their taking what 
was called the “iron-clad oath ’’—an oath to renounce their union and never again 
connect themselves with any similar organization. Blair Com., vol. 1, pp. 153, 199. 

% Blair, vol. 1, pp. 157-8. 
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journey’s end that Western Union influence had preceded 
him and shattered the promise.*® 

The meanness of the company is at times astonishing 
even to a student of corporation history. The Stager 
episode is anexample. During the war General Stager was 
general superintendent of the Western Union and com- 
mander-in-chief of the military lines of the United States 
at the same time. Well, the salary of Anson Stager as 
colonel and assistant quartermaster and chief of the United 
States military telegraph corps was turned over to the 
Western Union, and he never got a cent of his salary as an 
army officer.*? 

There is very little chance of working up to a position 
of moderate work and reasonable income. Length of ser- 
vice is not taken into account. 

“I asked my manager if length of service was taken into considera- 
tion in fixing a man’s pay. He said, No; that that had no bearing on 
the question whatever, because there was always a new element 
growing up that could be engaged probably at less rates of pay than 
the old operators were getting” (Blair, vol. 1, p. 134); and again on 
p. 125 where a manager was asked ‘“‘What encouragement there was 
for a man to remain steady and reliable and faithful to his duties,” 
the answer was: “None whatever. If you get tired of this position 
we can fill it with another man at lower pay.” 

Favoritism and greed appear to be the factors that fix 
wages. The manager of another company testified that he 
had had daily applications from first-class operators in the 
Western Union who were working by the side of others no 
better in any way and doing the same work and who never- 
theless received $10 to $15 a month less than the last 
named operators for no discoverable reason.** 

“Favoritism seems to be one of the rules of the office. We know, 
as a fact, that sometimes the men who get the low salaries are 
capable of doing better work than those who get the large salaries.” * 
Another witness said: “I saw that I was not receiving the wages due 
me in the position that I filled, and that on account of the drunken- 
ness and imbecility of the man who was my superior I had his duties 
to perform as well as my own; and so as there was no probability of 
my ever getting any more wages, I left the company on short notice. 
I have been able to earn a living with opposition companies, but 
every absorption that has been made by the Western Union Company 
has resulted in a decrease of wages” (Blair, 228); and again (p. 231), 
“In the employ of the Western Union there is no hope whatever of 
promotion; that is, on a man’s merits.”” 





% Tbid., p. 227. 

31 Bingham Com., testimony of Rosewater, an intimate friend of the general’s, 

8 Blair, vol. 1, p. 231. 

3° Blair, vol. 1, p. 127, testimony J. S. McClelland. 

# Testimony of A. H. Seymour, manager of the Mutual Union, and formerly with 
the Western Union. 
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No wonder John Wanamaker found that “One-third of 
all the telegraph operators are continually preparing them- 
selves for other professions, and that the other two-thirdsare 
continually thinking of doing so.”** No wonder, either, that 
thoughtful operators universally favor national ownership 
of the telegraph.**? The contrast of the telegraph service 


























TeLEoRArH |posrarCanniers| RAILWAY MAIL 
Average pay per month . $40 to $50. | $75. $84. 
Averagehours ..... 9 to 16. | 8. 8.* 
Promotion. . . .. . .| Formerit, rare. | For merit the rule. 
Length of Service. . . .| Not recognized | Clearly recognized as giving a valid 
as giving any |_ title to increase of pay, retention, 


claims to in- 
crease of pay, 
| or continuance 


and preferment. 


in employ. 

Tenure... .. . . .| Precarious,—de- | “Freedom from removal except for 
pendent on in- inefficiency, crime, or miscon- 
dividual whim duct,”’** 


and arbitrary 
power of an ir- 
responsible su- 
perior. 





Rights of petition, organ- 
ne 


ization,ete. ... Denied. Accorded. 

















* The daily train run of a railway postal clerk is 4 to 6 hours. (Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s Rep., 1892, p. 523 et seq.), but the clerk is obliged to devote some further time to 
making reports, checking records, preparing supplies for the following trip, ete. In 
some cases the increase of correspondence has thrown an undue burden on some of 
the clerks, and then we find the postmaster-general doing all in his power to lighten 
their labors and increase their pay (Rep. 1892, pp. 501, 511-512, and 1894, pp. 391-2)—a 
line of conduct diametrically opposite to that pursued by Western Union managers. 
The facts as to wages of carriers and clerks are taken from the Postmaster-General’s 
Reports, 1892, p. 815, and 1894, p. 407. A carrier receives $600 the first year, $800 the 
second year, and $1,000 the third. Between four and five thousand of the seven thou- 
sand railway clerks receive $1,000 to $1,400 each, and fifteen hundred more receive 
$900 each. The contrast with the telegraph becomes still more pronounced when we 
remember that the bottom round for a carrier or railway clerk in regular employment 
is £50 a month, while the telegraph bottom is not reached till you get to $12 or lower 
still if anybody could be found to work for less. The postoffice does not seek to buy 
labor at auction, but aims to pay as much as it reasonably can, regardless of the price 
of labor at forced sale in the markets of competition. The Western Union, on the 
contrary, aims to pay the least possible, makes the forced sale its standard, and takes 
a hand itself in depressing the rate by systematic and persistent reduction. 


** Statement of Postmaster-General John Wanamaker, 1892 Rep. p. 501, not merely 
as the aim, but as the actual condition of the railway mail service, a condition which 





41 Wanamaker’s Arg., p. 11; see also Blair, vol. 1, p. 227. 

#2 Blair, vol. 2, p. 410, testimony of R.J. Hinton. “I have never found a working 
operator anywhere who has not been in favor (if he has thought at all of the question) 
of a government service instead of a private service.”’ 
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had produced great improvement in the service. Postmaster-General Bissell, 1894 
Rep., p. 395, says, ‘‘ The civil service laws and regulations as applied to the Railway 
Mail Service accomplish all the most sanguine expected,” and goes on to speak in the 
highest terms of the fine quality of appointments, the high efficiency, the permanence 
of employment, and the promotion for mez t, secured under the civil service rules. 

It may be sald that if the clerks in the fourth-class postoffices had been chosen for 
comparison the contrast as to tenure, hours, wages, etc., would not have been so 
strong in favor of publicemployment. The truth is, however, that the clerks in the 
fourth-class postoflices are not public employees. They are private employees doing 
public work. Uncle Sam lets out the fourth-class offices on contract and the postmas- 
ters hire their own help. The fourth-class offices are neither classified under the civil 
service nor nationalized. They are simply bits of private enterprise banded together 
to do a part of the nation’s work under contract, and the clerks are no more public 
employees than the brakemen and conductors on the railroads that carry the mail 
under contract with the nation The postoffice has not yet applied its own principles 
to the whole of its own service. But it is moving in that direction and it is better to 
have good principles not fully carricd out, than bad principles thoroughly carried 
out,—better toaim at heaven and take some years to get there, than to aim at h—1 and 
get there right away. 

The contrast with the telegraph service abroad is scarcely 
less marked than the contrast with the classified postal ser- 
vice here. In Great Britian appointments are made 
throughout the postal service by competitive examination, 
promotion is by merit, length of service increases pay, per- 
manence of employment is assured during good behavior 
and eificiency, and provision is made in case of sickness, 
disability and old age.** After ten years’ service the em- 
ployee is entitled to a pension of '/, of the salary and emolu- 
ments he was receiving; after twenty years the pension 
is 4; after thirty years 4; and after 40 years % of the 
salary.** The hours of labor are 8 per day and 7 per night 
for six days in the week, all Sunday work being counted 
overtime. The salary of a first-class operator is $950 a year, 
or about $80 a month.*® The most significant fact of all is 
the contrast between the aims of the telegraph management 
here and in England. Here the policy is reduction of wages 
as the business grows, so that the proportion of income 





# Blair Com., vol. 1, p. 167. After 3 years’ service an employee receives half pay 
during temporary sickness. 

# Eleventh Rep. of U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1895, pp. 328-44. In Canada the 
pensions are larger still — one fiftieth for each year of service instead of one sixtieth 
asin England. For chief clerks the minimum salary is $1,800 which is increased an- 
nually by $50 up to $2,400. For second-class clerks the minimum is $1,100 increasing 
annually by $50 to $1,400, and for third-class clerks the minimum is $400 increasing 
annually by $50 up to $1,000. Women are employed in Canada on the same terms and 
conditions as men, but in England and most of the colonies their pay is slightly less 
being 4 to 3 of the pay of men in the same grade of service. 

45 Eng. P.-M. Genl.’s Rep., 1895, pp. 7,11. The English operators who testified before 
the Blair Committee, said that a first-class operator received less pay in England than 
in America, but considering rents and prices as well as wages the English operator 
was better off than his American brother financially as well as every other way (Blair, 
vol. 1, pp. 165-6). The salaries of operators in England have risen since the years 
referred to by these witnesses. 
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that goes to labor is continually shrinking; there the policy 
is to raise the wage level, so that an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the income shall go to labor. In 1870, only 39 per 
cent of the telegraph revenue went to labor; in 1880, 44¢: 
in 1885, 524¢; in 1890, 583¢; in 1895, 724... The following 
table taken from Mr. Morley’s returns to the House of Com- 
mons will show in greater detail the recent results of this 
admirable policy of the British postal management. 
Percentage of Telegraph 


Year. Salaries to 
Telegraph Revenue. 

TCT eC TCC CT TE TC CUTE eS 39.13 
Cc eiecken hake d wane enkak oe sabe 44.02 
ree er re 52.64 
Cer leek ened ehh odes ahead be eed 58.47 
SOT TT Te eT eT ee 61.30 
RGM és bts eee De ENsdOeSde eh ewere ke 64.2: 
Pb 66640406 ed cee n Seeks kueuneden 67.96 
actos 5 es bale ese no alee hahaa 69.96 
PA be eS kb snes eeweds ieee kwe aches 72.18 


During this period the revenue has risen from 4 millions 
to 13 millions a year, so that labor receives nearly 6 times 
as much as in 1870. The efficiency of employees—the 
amount of business per worker has of late years increased 
in a marked degree, and since ’85 there has been no change 
of tariff, so that the increased percentage of revenue going 
to labor means a very decided addition to individual 
salaries.*® 

In France, as we have seen,** the average wage of tele- 
graph employees has been for a long time above the aver- 
age here even on the Western Union’s own data. The 
French civil service is spoken of in the highest terms. It 
secures “perpetuity of tenure,” “guarantees a constantly 
improving livelihood and in case of accident, provision for 
the families of employees,” pensions as in England, and 
promotion for merit.** The great republic shows the 
breadth and sincerity of her belief in liberty and equality 
by paying women in the public service the same wages as 
men for the same class of work.*® 





# Asa rule the salaries of telecraphersin England have been raised $150 to $200 
each since 1881, and the hours have been shortened one-seventh (41st Rep. of the 
Eng. P.-M. Genl., 1895, pp. 6,7,11). This is fine, but the English public service is open 
to criticism in respect to its failure to recognize the full equality of women, and its 
employment of boys from 15 to 17 years of age. 

47 Notes 5 to 8 inclusive, part II above. 

# Eleventh Rep. of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, pp. 354-8. Fraud or cor- 
ruption of any kind is almost unknown in the public service (p. 355). 

# Thid., p. 358, 
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In respect to the contrast between our telegraph system 
and that of Germany under this head of the interests of 
employees, I cannot do better than to quote the pregnant 
words of Professor Ely who has studied the German system 
in its home: 

“Experienced and tried men, with comparatively short hours, are 
employed in Germany, while in the telegraph offices of this country 
one finds very young lads, and they are frequently overworked. 
The fact that so few mature men are found among them shows thut 
they have no secure tenure of office and no permanent employmeat. 
One young generation of telegraph operators gives way to another. They 
are employed frequently in dark, dingy and ill-kept rooms. The con- 
trast with the class of operators employed in a country like Ger- 
many and the neat and attractive offices found in that country is 
painful, and it is really a disgrace to our own country.”” 


The italics are mine. I underlined that sentence because 
it touches a truth of tremendous import. “One young gen- 
eration of telegraph operators gives way to another.” Do 
you know why? Do you understand the meaning of that 
fact? Think back over the evidence collected in this arti- 
cle, and you will see what it means. It means that the tele- 
graph system in America is a great press in which the 
youth and energy and life of thousands of men and women 
are coined into gold for industrial aristocrats. It means 
that as each new generation comes along, the telegraph 
management takes as large a portion of it as may be wished, 
puts it into the great press, rapidly squeezes the youth and 
freshness and beauty out of it, the best years, too often 
all the years, out of it, throws it away as a cider maker 
rejects the juiceless pulp, and turns to replace it with new 
victims, rosy, plump, and hearty, from another unsuspect- 
ing generation. It means that a collosal business is con- 
ducted in the interests of a few capitalists regardless of the 
welfare of the multitudes who do the actual work. It means 
the oppression of labor, the overworking of employees, the 
appropriation by the master of all they produce beyond 
a bare subsistence—the methods that slaveholders always 
follow, with the added viciousness of caring nothing for the 
life or health of the slaves because it costs the master 
nothing to replace them. Such is the meaning of our tele- 
graph system on its working side—a perennial theft of 
youth and years, a systematic robbery of toil,—a meaning 
that ought to enlist every lover of manhood and justice in 
the cause of a National Telegraph. 


(To be continued.) 





5% The ARENA, December, ’95, p. 51, 


















PLANETARY FREEBOOTING AND WORLD 
POLICIES. 
BY RICHARD J. HINTON 


Great races have been great robbers, our own being no 
exception. Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon has been the champion 
bandit of the later centuries. Men shrug their shoulders 
and remark, ““What has been will be.” Rapine and robbery 
have marked the conflicts and indicated the catastrophes 
of all civilization. The martyrdom of Man has been an 
unceasing procession of horrors. Is there never to be a 
period of transfiguration—a lifting and remoulding of 
environment? Certainly there is not much now to indicate 
such changes, except that altrurian “cranks” are bolder and 
perhaps more numerous. Otherwise the horrors of Islam- 
ism, the reddened glare of past Roman marches, or the 
blackened embers of Spanish cruelty, with the grasping 
greed of Anglo-British statesmen and plunderers, fade into 
petty larceny and sneak thievery by the side and in the 
presence of the current planetary freebootage. That which 
is being planned seems likely to outrival for audacity in 
purpose and immorality in methods, the boldest dreams of 
conquering devastation that made drunken with blood 
and brutality, the mad ambition of an Alexander and the 
overpowering brigandage of a Napoleon! 

The planetary robbery of our period fully befits the 
processes of the plutocratic policy that dictates its chief 
features. In the name of their god, Trade, John Bull and 
Herr Von Junker seize upon the larger part of the Dark 
Continent. Under the fasces of a republic, Chauvinism 
has been skilfully directed by the statesmanship of stock- 
brokerage, into avenues of plunder and channels of cheatery. 
France has stolen right and left in Asia, Africa, and the 
Indian Ocean. Everywhere, too, the temple has been made 
the plunderer’s bazaar. The altar has sometimes served 
for a bargain counter, and its priests and missionaries have 
been efficient advance agents for Maxim guns and magazine 
rifles. 

But John Bull, once the boldest of brigands, is now a 
815 
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pattering fence playing the part of Fagin and seeking 
mainly to protect the plunder of the past. The Venezuelan 
braggadocio of Chamberlain and the Salisbury hectoring of 
the Turk on behalf of the Armenians, is part of the game to 
protect the East and hold Egypt. The Nemesis waits upon 
the “road to India!” Africa is used for a safety valve. The 
danger at home is in the discontent of those whom privilege 
steadily disinherits. Better for her that younger sons 
should be land marauders and mine robbers, against Kaffir 
and Boer, than remain at home to be Fabianized into 
socialism. 

The German is a good trader, but a clumsy as well as 
brutal colonist. 

France revels in buccaneering riot, bridling the dangerous 
temper by the discretion gained at Sedan and enforced in 

aris. But this combination is fast making of her a fit ally 

of the crowned white terror, a servile serf to the bastard 
Byzantine pontiff and potentate whose ambition stretches 
dripping hands across two continents to find without open 
war the seat of a world’s empire upon the shores of the 
Golden Horn, and the armed control of the planet’s mid- 
oceanic waters! 

Modern Russia is the most desperate and dangerous, 
then, of our planetary brigands. Her trumpets proclaim to 
European civilization the coming of Armageddon. She is 
strong enough to wait, and therein lies the secret of her 
terrible portents. Napoleon’s prophecy, though belated, of 
Cossack or Republican, yet bids fair to become the living 
actuality. There is only one safe road out for Europe, and 
that is by way of a democracy founded on social equity, 
honest economics, and political justice. It must be moulded 
into a strong federation of republican states. It may be 
sooner than we now expect. The unexpected happens; the 
unforeseen often lifts the curtain of time. The womb of 
Russian statecraft is quickened by the desire to control the 
Asiatic Mongol and Turanian hordes and use them for its 
own purposes. It is a favorite sophism of the resplendent 
sciolists who seek to shape opinion through the press, to 
write of the northern empire as part of and not a menace 
to civilization and of its rulers as the protectors of peace. 
What Russia plays for is delay. What she proposes to 
achieve thereby is the control of continental Asia, free 
access to the sea by the Persian Gulf and the Pacific Ocean, 
thus flanking Great Britain, France (if need be), Spain, and 
Holland, in all their conquered realms in peninsular and 
island Asia. Constantinople can even wait for the comple- 
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tion of the Siberian railroad. The Mediterranean will 
readily become a Russian sea, and Asia Minor will pass 
under the control of a Greek Catholic pope. 

With China in its toils, the Asiatic steppes and ranges for 
the almost unknown (to Europe) fields of organizing activity, 
it is within the range of possibility by the closing dates of 
the nineteenth century that we shall hear the movements 
of armies vaster than those of Cyrus or Tamerlane, rushed 
by steam, directed by electricity, equipped with guns carry- 
ing high explosives, and armed with magazine rifles that slay 
at long range. The patience of the Slavonian peasant and 
the fatalistic endurance of the Asiatic nomad, will be trained 
into machines with German drill and precision, while led as 
furies of slaughter and overthrow by the successors of 
Ghourko and Skoboleff. The Greek presbyter who taught 
Alexander IIL and controls Nicholas the Second, spins a 
powerful web for the enmeshment of the world’s forces. 
The bomb that destroyed Alexander Il created a new situa- 
tion. The Treaty of Stefano and the Berlin Congress made 
imperative for the new Byzantium propaganda, a strange 
and powerful policy of dissimulation and waiting. The 
Pope Sixtus of Russia sat behind the tutors and now fills 
the administrative desk of its orthodox church. Statecraft 
for ten years past has been directed to the gaining of time. 
All energies have been assiduously preparing for oppor- 
tunity. Modern Europe knows less of Russian resources 
in men and money, in productiveness and staying force. 
to-day than it did when British and French guns thundered 
around Sebastopol. Opinion is in slavery. Intelligence 
seems broken and defeated. In religion and knowledge the 
fourteenth century and not the nineteenth rules in European 
Russia. The spirit of the Inquisition is enthroned. The 
only political church now existing as such, will have its 
apotheosis when the young czar is crowned in the Basilica 
of Moscow. 

The revolution seems dead. Tolstoi alone, talks and— 
makes “shoes”! The leaders of nihilism are scattered. 
They have apparently no foothold at home. They have 
become, says Stepniak, “teachers of Europe.” If so their 
lessons are meagre and show that the fountain of informa- 
tion is drying up. Are they ignorant or have pan Slavonian 
myths taken control, even of them? The world gets little 
evidence from that source, of the iron hand on the Russian 
Jew or protesting sectary. They tell little of the material 
progress making in Asia, or of the lax dealing with pagan 
and Mussulman by the same wily brain that drives the Jew 
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to emigration and persecutes the Slavonian heterodox into 
silence, exile, or imprisonment and poverty. They do not 
tell us of the enormous wealth created for the secret 
treasury of the imperial household and diverted from the 
open doors of the public exchequer to the direct and unre- 
strained control of the czar himself. 

The problems of planetary freebooting and the politics 
thereof, have been craftily shifted from the Golden Horn to 
the Yellow Sea. Only for the fanatical folly and frenzy of 
the Turk it would have continued unbroken on that line. 
But if Russia can make a catspaw of Armenia, she will not 
fail to sacrifice the Armenians to even Kurdish barbarism. 
“No war” is the checkmate she plays, at present. The Medi- 
terranean of the near future is the Pacific Ocean, and she 
aims, as the Romans did, to be its ruler. British India 
may be the Carthage, Japan.the Greece and Macedonia, and 
China the Egypt of the mighty struggle that impends. The 
greatest of modern Russians, Alexander Herven, who in 
1861, proclaimed in the Kolo-Kol (The Bell)—his London revo- 
lutionary organ—the emancipation of the Russian serfs or 
the destruction of the empire, gave to the Pacific the his- 
torical title I have mentioned. Herven, who was a political 
seer, declared in a novel published in the early fifties, that 
a great world-contest was to be fought over an attempt to 
control the Pacific Ocean in the interest of a Slavonian 
imperialism. Bismarck and Disraeli both comprehended, 
each for his own purposes, that the unlocking and con- 
trolling of China by Russian efforts, might justify not only 
the rolling up of the map of Asia from the British stand- 
point, but that it would tend strongly also to the oblitera- 
tion of present European lines and influences. All of 
northern and central Asia in Russian hands, means very 
much more than an open winter port on the Pacific. The 
direction of China, be it open or “under the rose,” by the 
ezar’s agents will prove a Greek chorus the old world over— 
a dread signal of fate to all who fancied themselves secure. 

What is the interest of the United States in such possibili- 
ties? Have we no part or parcel with that wonderful 
island-race whose superb isolation—which, unlike that of 
their Chinese neighbors, was never stagnation—we broke 
down? Even on the baldest of needs and for self-protec- 
tion there must in public opinion as crystallized into 
formal national expression through the voice of Congress, 
be given a bold and dignified expression to wise policy and 
honorable comity. The cheap utterances and hints of a 
departing Russian diplomat, that fleets can lie in harbors to 
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protect our cities, are to be valued only as the craft of a 
great despotism, unscrupulously pursuing its purpose of 
world-control. It is the law of such mighty forces that 
they rend their satellites when success intoxicates to the 
full. Are we to be such a satellite? Is there no distinction, 
internationally speaking, and vital to the life of democracy, 
between an empire like Russia and a federal republic like the 
United States? Are there no claims on us because thereof? 
What position are we to occupy in this world-embracing 
conflict which approaches so rapidly? Is there not, as 
represented by our own history, a power in the political 
ethics we are assumed to embody? The Monroe doctrine 
is not confined to shores that are washed by the Atlantic 
alone. In the growth of majestic international tendencies 
which have gravely and humanely affected the course of na- 
tions, during the passing two-thirds of a century, it is not 
too much to declare that the world owes the larger initia- 
tive therein to the American Union. From the Old World 
much is due to the New. Time waits on the Kibes of Dar- 
ing. Opportunity swings forever its widening gates. 

There is but one course for the United States. It is to 
maintain the Monroe doctrine of “hands off” from the 
American continents, and add to it a great international 
declaration and demand for the ncutralization of both the 
oceans. The Atlantic is in many ways approaching the 
condition of a free world-highway. But, in the immediate 
interests of civilization and for the permanent security, too, 
of ourselves and the other American republics abutting 
upon the greatest of cosmical waters, the American people 
and government should begin at once to demand the neutral- 
ization of the Pacific Ocean. There is no possibility of 
undoing, if we were to wish it, the continental land-grabbing 
that characterizes the freebooting records of Great Britain, 
Russia, and France. But there is the grandest of duties 
and the broadest of occasions, to express as a matter of 
national record, our unquenchable hostility to the policy of 
imperial piracy, which make but a game of bowls of the 
lives and destinies of Asiatic and Oceanic races and 
countries. 

Let us at least give new warning with simple, honest dig- 
nity, of the application of the Monroe doctrine to our 
western lines as well as our eastern borders. Let us put 
before the world in the interests of international justice 
and peace, and of commercial security also, the need of 
bringing under the rule of a world neutrality, the great 
ocean whose waters wash the shores whereon over one-half 
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of the human race find their homes. Look with informing 
imagination at what such control must include, whether it 
is brought about by a fierce struggle to a single power or 
a composite control of political freebooters! Look also, 
for a brief moment, at the rugged conditions found on the 
lines of population, alone! 

On our Western Hemisphere, the republics of Mexico, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chili, besides our own Union, are all 
directly interested, by more or less maritime territory, in a 
free and neutral Pacific Ocean. That is to say, nations 
embracing over 90,000,000 of citizens—a population nearly 
as large as the semi-savage hordes and simple peasantry 
now ruled by the white czar—are to be left at the mercy 
of a European freebooter in regard to the future of com- 
merce and the rights of free navigation. 

In the purview of this article, the destiny and security 
of republican polity upon our hemisphere are also involved. 
Turning southward, the future of those young but superbly 
promising free commonwealths of Anglo-Saxon birth and 
conditions, that now arise in youthful majesty in the east- 
ern limits of the South Pacific, are all involved and inter- 
blended. They are even now several millions strong, largely 
moulded from the same sane impulses that have made 
for these states a continental grandeur. But the issues 
that play ninepins with the future of 900,000,000 of the 
world’s population are even greater and are not to be 
drooned over in a fat man’s dream of diplomacy. 

China has 300,000,000 people. Are they to be manipu- 
lated by Russia to be the crushing competitors of all 
other people’s industries? Or shall they be the material 
for the terrific slaughter which the possible overthrow of 
Europe and the mastership of the world may demand? 
Are we to sit by dumbly fishing, while the island empire 
of Japan with its 40,000,000 people is subordinated to the 
military ambition of the ruler of 30,000,000 superstitious 
European peasants and traders and of 80,000,000 semi- 
nomadic Asiatics? Then, there are the Peninsular and 
island peoples of the Indian Ocean all facing and feeling 
the pulsations of the Pacific. 

Great Britain alone claims 287,000,000 as its subjects. 
France has stolen the control of 15,000,000. The Nether- 
lands hold 29,000,000 under a rather mild rule. Spain 
still flaunts its yellow flag above 9,000,000 on the Philippine 
and Ladrone islands. The Coreans number 11,000,000. 
Hawaii, our pledge to oceanic freedom, has but 100,000, 
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while half a million more may possibly be found on the many 
score islands and archipelagoes of the Pacific Ocean. 
Surely, then, the ambitions of the imperial and commer- 
cial freebooters who undertake to make over and remould 
at the nod of a Greek priest in the Winter Palace, by the 
orders of a council in India, or at the will of gamblers in the 
Paris Bourse, the destinies of over one-half of the world’s 
people, have some live and alarming interest for a demo- 
cratic nationality that looks forward in fancied security to 
see its commerce, white-winged and swift, sail or steam in 
freedom across the world ocean’s paths. We seek no lands 
to conquer. But will this be true of others when the Rus- 
sian holds the Pacific as its lake, or when continued con- 
flicts make it red with blood and black with the flame of 
belching navies? There is only one remedy—one protec- 
tion! That is, neutralization in the interests and for the freedom 
of all! 











TELEPATHY. 





BY CHARLES B. NEWCOMB. 





The study of telepathy is a study of the tides and currents 
of mental forces. A knowledge of the laws that govern 
them would doubtless explain all psychic phenomena. This 
appears to be the pass key with which we could unlock all 
mysteries of hypnotism and all forms of mental healing, 
could understand communication between the seen and the 
unseen, and explain all the mysterious influences through 
which human minds dominate each other in the complex 
relations of life. 

May we not fairly claim that the discovery of the circulation 
of mind is the greatest discovery of the nineteenth century, 
as that of the circulation of the blood was perhaps the great- 
est of the seventeenth? We are beginning to understand 
that not only are all men of one blood but that all are of 
one mind—not only that all are of one origin but are also of 
one destiny. The solidarity of the race is the great lesson 
of the day. Every human being is a nerve centre of human- 
ity, a ganglion of the universal body, and sensitive to all the 
vibrations of the human system. 

Is not then the study of telepathy the study of those sub- 
tle forces which telegraph sensation in the individual body 
between the brain, the organs, and the muscular system? 
Is it not simply an extended study of nerve force—com- 
munication between the human sensoria in the larger body? 
Will not a discovery in one field be found to be a discovery 
in the other, completing the analysis of the nervous system 
of the universe? 

Science as yet has made us acquainted only with methods, 
and in all fields of discovery has failed to interpret causes. 

We begin our march of progress with coarse tools, but 
after the work of the sappers and miners has been done, 
after the spade has turned up the earth and the axe has cut 
down the forest, after the geologist’s hammer has broken 
the rock and the miner’s pick has uncovered the vein, we 
complete the finer work of analysis in the laboratory. and 
with crucible and electric battery and microscope we pene- 
trate farther into nature’s secrets, and learn her processes 
of construction and operation. Progress is always towards 
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simplicity. To-day we accomplish with simpler machinery 
and methods, more work in all mechanical fields than 
was possible half a century ago. This is in proportion as 
we have replaced muscle with mind. 

Many such advances are preceded by examples of results 
without machinery, by the simple employment of mental 
forces. We discover the telegraph, and flash the cable 
signals under oceans that divide the continents. We apply 
the electric current to the telephone, and the human voice 
becomes audible between cities separated thousands of 
miles. We carry these applications of electricity to a 
higher development, and the range of the human vision is 
extended in the same way as the vocal and the auditory 
power. It is claimed that the latest discoveries in electric 
science make it possible to see to immense distances, and 
to photograph persons and objects far removed from the 
camera. Yet many of these results have already been ob- 
tained without the employment of any wires or batteries. 

What, then, is the fundamental law by which these seeming 
phenomena are accomplished? Is it not harmonious vibration? 
Two violins are tuned to the same key; one is placed upon 
a table, and a bow is drawn across the strings of the other. 
The one upon the table responds and vibrates to every chord 
awakened by the player. This harmony appears to be 
the first condition of response in all mental communication. 
The subject and the operator must'be in accord. It is often 
observed that people in close sympathy speak the same 
thought almost simultaneously, but it is not always possible 
to tell in which mind, if in either, the thought had its ori- 
gin. The same inventions and ideas are often developed 
at the same time in different parts of the world. Thought 
waves appear to spread and widen in their vibrations very 
much as those of sound or light. They are also intensified 
in their power by being brought to a focus, as are the sun 
rays by a burning glass. 

What, then, are the best conditions for projecting 
thought? . Experiment in this field has been so limited, that, 
as yet, we have reached very few definite conclusions. It 
appears that the conditions which have produced the most 
satisfactory results at one time are by no means certain 
to produce the same results at another. From this it fol- 
lows that this problem contains some undiscovered factors. 

It appears, however, certain, first, that there must be 
harmony between the operators, to admit of reciprocal vibra- 
tion and produce the best results; secondly, that the mind 
must be free from the disturbance of anxiety, and confident 
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in its power to send and to receive thought-messages. 
It must also have developed the power of concentration, in 
order to obtain a focus of the mental forces and project the 
thought as sender, or perceive it as recipient. 

How far the currents of the air, or ether, may facilitate 
or hinder thought-projection is perhaps an open question; 
also to what extent electric and magnetic forces have a part 
in the phenomena, and whether or not it is desirable to con- 
sider the points of the compass. We have’ good reason to 
believe, however, that mental force is the subtlest and most 
powerful of all elements yet discovered—that it can domi- 
nate all others and act with entire independence of them. 

In an experiment I made some years ago for thought- 
transference between Chicago and Boston, the following 
conditions were arranged: The parties sat by appointment, 
making careful allowance for the difference in time between 
the cities. It was agreed that each should act alternately 
for fifteen minutes as sender and receiver. In order to 
assist concentration, each had placed before him a photo- 
graph of the other upon which he fixed his earnest attention. 
With a view to establishing magnetic relations, each held 
in his hand a lock of the other’s hair. Pencil and paper 
were provided, and a careful record was made at both ends 
of messages sent and impressions received. 

The experiment was particularly successful. Not only 
was the substance of the messages received, but with a pre- 
cision that was remarkable. I had dwelt emphatically upon 
each word of my message in Chicago, repeating it many 
times in alow tone. My voice was actually heard in Boston, 
as though I had been calling through a telephone. In this 
case the parties had been in relation of operator and sub- 
ject in a long series of hypnotic experiments, lasting many 
months, and relations of harmonious vibration had been 
well established. 

Other experiments were made at closer range, several 
between Boston and New York, and always the substance of 
the message was received, though with varying precision. 
These experiments were always by appointment, though 
without the other conditions which were used in the Chicago 
trial. Sometimes the hour appointed would find me on the 
street instead of in the quiet of my room. In such case 
the required concentration was naturally more difficult, 
~ a do not recall any instance in which the signalling 

ailed. 

Upon several occasions I made the effort, without warn- 
ing, to throw my subject into the hypnotic sleep, when we 
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were separated by distances varying from one hundred to 
three hundred miles. In this I invariably succeeded. The 
influence would be immediately felt as a peculiar tingling 
sensation. This would be quickly followed by the hypnotic 
condition, which would sometimes last for several hours— 
in one case breaking up an entire morning’s engagements, 
as I had neglected to throw off the influence. In these ex- 
periments careful note was always made of time, and the 
effects produced were always found to be at the exact hour 
of the trial. 

Such experiments as these have certainly established as 
a scientific fact the conclusion that thought can be projected 
to great distances. It may be definitely recognized by the 
recipient, or its effects produced without the conscious 
recognition. The will of the operater is the projecting 
force. Time and distance do not appear as factors. 

But there is another phase of telepathy which is still less 
understood than this we have considered, where conscious 
purpose exists in the mind of the operator,—viz., the 
unconscious field, in which the thought passes from one mind 
to the other at a distance, without intention, and registers 
itself in a resulting action. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing experience. A gentleman in Chicago was sitting quietly 
in his room when he felt an inclination to yield his arm to 
automatic writing. A letter was thus written addressed 
to himself and signed with the name of a friend in San Fran- 
cisco. Five days later the mail brought to him from San 
Fransico the original letter, of which the writer had un- 
consciously projected the duplicate at the time of writing. 
Here again appears to be the germ of the “auto-telegraph,” 
operating without battery or wire. 

From such experiences we may reasonably infer that 
every individual is at the same time a human dynamo, con- 
taining magnet and induction coil, receiving, generating, 
and transmitting mind-forces, consciously and uncon- 
sciously. Doubtless the largest field of operation is the 
realm of the unconscious. 

This brings us to the recognition of the universal life 
through which these thought currents circulate. We per- 
ceive that not only is every individual a human battery of 
many cells, but that he is also only a single cell of the larger 
battery which includes all humanity, and perhaps an in- 
finitely wider range of life of both higher and lower orders, 
seen and unseen. As “the wind bloweth where it listeth 
and we cannot tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth,” 
so is it true of the thought-life which pervades the race. 
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It is apparently the circulation of a universal system. It defies 
all efforts to trace it to its source, and at no point can we 
draw the line and say, “This is from incarnate mind and this 
from excarnate; this is from individual and this from 
associated minds.” All life is “inspirational,” and never 
was book written or line penned that could honestly claim 
the copyright of exclusive authorship. 

Here is the great problem of life—to arrive at conscious 
development and control of these thought-forces, to purify 
them of every hurtful element and divest them of all 
destructiveness, and finally to apply them intelligently and 
with greatly loving purpose to the symmetrical construction 
of the Temple of Divine Humanity. 

















EASTER. 


BY JOSEPHINE RAND. 


The Easter sun had risen in splendor bright; 
Earth lay enwrapped in shining robe of light; 
There was a hush as if each living thing 

Had caught the flutter of an angel’s wing: 
Heaven seemed so near, with but a veil between 
The things material and the things unseen, 

That as one gazed into the cloudless sky 

’T was but to feel one’s immortality. 

Beyond the veil the glad angelic host 

Were praising Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: 
An Easter anthem through all heaven pealed, 
More and more joyous as One stood revealed, 
White and all glorious midst the shining throng, 
Yet sorrowful of face, as if the song 

Pained the Great Heart which ages long agone 
Broke on the cross of Calvary alone. 

The singers’ voices faltered: Christ their Lord, 
Redeemer, King of kings, loved and adored, 
Smiled not responsive to their hymn of praise, 
But raised His hand and bade His angels gaze 
Downward and earthward where the Easter sun 
Was lighting up the new day just begun. 

The singing ceased. The angels knew in part 

* The cross Christ carried still within His heart: 
As much as angels may they shared the pain 
Which crown of thorns entailed on Him again. 
Was it indeed an Easter morn in heaven, 

When He, to whom all glory had been given, 
Stayed the glad music of the happy throng, 
Silenced the hallelujahs of the song, 

And with a wondrous light within His eyes 
Beckoned His angels from the farthest skies 
To follow Him, and earthward bend their way, 
And with the sons of men spend Easter Day? 
Far, far behind they left the Heavenly Place, 
Having no eyes but for the Lord Christ’s face— 
That face so full of pain, so white and still, 

That none could gaze thereon without a thrill 
Of agonizing sympathy and love 

For woe like His, all other woes above. 

All silently they took their shining way, 

Making more bright and brighter still the day. 
Men said: “How glorious is this Easter morn! 
Was ever day so clear at early dawn? 

How cloudless is the sky! Sure ’tis God’s face 
Smiling approval on the human race.” 

The Lord Christ heard, and bowed His kingly head: 
“And there are witnesses of me!” He said. 
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“Lo! let us enter at this portal wide, 
And hear the anthems of the ‘saved’ inside.” 
Through arch and nave exulting music pealed; 

At Jesus’ name devout ones humbly kneeled; 

“The Lord is risen!” the salaried singers sang, 
Paid “‘Hallelujahs” through the chancel rang; 

The reverend rector in his priestly dress 

Talked to his people of Christ’s godliness, 

Pointed to Him, who, on this Easter Day, 

Stood for all nations as the Life, the Way. 

Yea! Christ was risen: let all hearts rejoice, 

Let men and angels sing as with one voice! 

The Lord Christ heard: with white and pain-drawn face, 
He beckoned to His host and left the place. 

A moment lingered He outside the door, 

Looking the massive structure o’er and o’er: 
“And thus,” He cried in bitterness, “my church 
Rejoices in its Lord; forsakes the search 

For those He came to succor and to save, 

On whom still rests the darkness of the grave. 

Yet is He risen!—Let us seek again 

The power of resurrection among men.” 

Silent and swift the shining host passed on, 
Waiting a signal from the Risen One; 

Past gorgeous palaces and stately piles, 

High monuments to business schemes and wiles, 
Yet stayed He not, till in a noisome street, 
Worn by the pressure of unnumbered feet, 

Before a crowded tenement He stood 

And gazed upon the purchase of His blood. 
Children in swarms were playing near the door, 
Unwashed, unfed, untaught, and needing sore 
The love which only purity can shed : 

From two hearts blended and in true love wed. 
And round them all such filth and utter woe; 
Curses of men and shrieks of women low, 

The vulgar speech of those who loved the night 
Because their deeds were evil, whom the light 

Had never reached in that dark vale of sin 
Where hope they leave behind who enter in. 

The Lord Christ stood and viewed the whole scene o’er, 
As one might view a wreck upon the shore. 

“It might have been!”—“It is!’”—“It yet might be!”— 
What would the verdict of to-morrow be? 

“And this is Easter!” said He then, and sighed. 
“Tis for these children that I lived and died. 

For such as these, the destitute and lost, 

I counted life but cheap at any cost: 

These, these, the ignorant of life’s true way, 

I came to pilot to eternal day. 

Yet while the Easter anthems swell the breeze, 
There lives no risen Lord for such as these; 

While prayer and praise ascend to empty heaven 
The heart of Him they call upon is risen: 

Again the pains of Calvary He bears 

In earthly sufferings and His children’s tears. 

My church! Why comes it not to haunts like these 
Save to collect its rentals and its fees? 
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Yea, rentals from these very sinks of sin 
Where it would stand appalled to enter in! 

Why stand professed disciples dumb and still, 
And let the wicked reign at their sweet will? 
Why lift they not their hand against the power 
That robs the poor man of his native dower; 
That crushes opportunity; plants seed 

Which brings forth but the flower of heartless greed; 
That forces these, My babes, to bear the blame 
And burden of a blasted life of shame; 

That crushes out the semblance of a soul 

By hunger, nakedness, and the long roll 

Of penalties and fines the poor man pays 

Unto his poverty through hopeless days? 

Why stand they not to rid the honest poor 

Out of the wicked hand, and to restore 

The rights made equal to the suns of God 

By Him who was, before the earth was trod?— 
By Him who did create the sea and land, 
Fashioned the round world with His mighty hand, 
And gave the earth such power to produce 

That food for all but waits upon its use? 

Why stand they not against corruption’s zeal, 
Make sacred and secure the common weal, 

Save these, My lambs, from ignorance and vice, 
So that they make My paths of joy their choice? 
Why? God in heaven, why!—“My heart doth bleed 
When I look out upon My church’s need.” 


He bowed His head, and all the angel band 
Wept with Him o’er the darkness in the land. 
Yea, Jesus wept again, as in that day 

When o’er Jerusalem the night held sway. 

He wept. Could mortals at His elbow’s touch 
Have dreamed that in their midst there stood One such, 
Suffering with them, grief-stricken for their grief, 
Methinks the knowledge might have brought relief; 
Methinks it might have softened pain’s hard edge, 

And driven in the heart a mighty wedge 

By means of which God’s light should enter in 

And cleanse the human dwelling of its sin. 

Alas! they knew Him not; knew not He stood 

With myriad angels near their poor abode. 

So near help might have seemed! but now so far! 

To them it was remote as farthest star. 

Men drank to drown their woe, feed hunger’s fire; 
Women caroused—for them what was there higher? 
Earth held no sweeter life for such as they; 

Darkness and death the promise of their day. 

The Lord Christ turned, and pityingly He laid 

His hands upon the head of one wee maid; 

A baby girl with far-off, searching eyes, 

As if they read the mystery of the skies, 

And pale, wan cheeks, sweet mouth that knew no smile, 
Whose five short years had seemed a weary while. 
What was there in that Touch that those sad eyes 
Should suddenly light up with sweet surprise? 
Whence came the halo round the childish brow? 
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Was life, so sad before, transfigured now? 
Yea, let Him speak: ’tis His, the sweet decree; 

“This day, dear child, in heaven thou shalt be.” 

The Lord Christ raised His eyes to heaven’s dome 

And said: “Thanks be to God there is a home 

For all the weary and distressed of earth 

Who have been robbed of sacred rights of birth. 

’Tis not for long; grief lasteth but a night: 

The morning cometh with its joyful light!” 

He turned as to depart; but closer came 

One of the angels in a garb of flame:— 

“Dear Master, wilt thou bless but only one? 

Shall there not more be freed ere set of sun?” 

“Nay,” said the Christ; “what could I give save death? 
God’s laws must be wrought out; and He that saith 
‘Work out your own salvation’ waits to-day 

To have His church discover the true way.” 

Again the shining throng pursued its way 

Among the haunts of men that Easter Day. 

They visited the dens and nauseous dives 

Where were imprisoned precious human lives; 

Souls which, degraded though they all might be, 

Still held the germ of God’s divinity. 

Yea, on the head of even one of these 

Christ placed His hand and said: “Say what they please, 
This sinful woman is more near My throne 
Than they who preach and pray, and let alone 
The awful problems of the day and hour 
Which cry aioud for workers and the power 

Of righteousness and justice in the world 

That Love’s white banner be one day unfurled. 
This woman sells her body—but for bread 
That hungry child and mother may be fed: 

She bears a cross; no eye like mine can see 
The anguish of her soul—akin to me. 

Let us pass on. I have a home in view 

Which is this weary woman’s rightful due. 

She, the rejected, the despised, the lost, 

Had been affianced to the genial host. 

The old, old story once again as told, 
Believed and trusted:—then, betrayed and sold, 
She to her way into the world alone, 

To bear the burden till her life be done. 
While he, respected, rich, and blessed by Fate, 
A shining light in church, pillar of state,— 
Unworthy to pollute her garment’s hem, 

Yet represents a power which upholds them 
Who feed upon her helplessness once more, 
Hers and her fellowmen’s the wide world o’er. 
Landlord and speculator—such as he 

Control the industry from sea to sea. 

Upon his brow now burns the brand of Cain,— 
The blood of helpless ones whom he has slain. 
Here is his palace!—see ye o’er the door , 
Passover mark when I shall come once more? 
Let us goin. I am not often here, 

Though I am prayed at each day of the year. 
See there his wife. Is she indeed his wife? 
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Let God be judge who gave a human life 
In answer to the love of bygone years, 
A love now quenched in misery and tears. 
Yet sits she here as wife, mother as well, 
Confessing to belief in heaven and hell, 
Yet lifting not a finger to relieve 

The dense, dark ignorance which none conceive 
Save those who, gladly leaving joy behind, 

Go forth to minister unto the blind. 

Tdly she sits, proud Fortune’s petted doll, 
Unwitting of the blow about to fall: 

Yea, as God lives and sheds the Easter light, 

Her soul shall be required of her this night. 

Let us pass on—into the open street; 

I hear the marching of triumphant feet! 

See here My Army in Salvation’s cause, 

In whom the cultured pick so many flaws. 

Here liveth Easter in the hearts of men! 

Joy throbs exultant in My breast again! 

Let us go forth and join them in the way, 

Help swell the chorus of glad Easter Day! 

Come ye, My angels, let your morning song, 
‘Begun in heaven, once more ring loud and strong, 
Give to the farthest spheres the joyful news 
That Christ is risen; and these hearts infuse 

With joy unspeakable and full of bliss 

Who have remembered Me in ways like this: 

Going about with Me to seek and save, 

To love, to help, to succor from the wave, 
Suffering with Me the poverty and shame, 

From heartfelt love for the Redeemer’s name. 

Go back, My angels, to the God above, 

And say His Son remains on earth for love. 

Yea, let My throne in heaven empty be 

Until I bring the last lamb back with me. 

Let Me remain with these the faithful souls 

Until through all the universe there rolls 

The joyful tidings of a rescued race 

Which turns its footsteps toward the Heavenly Place. 
Christ shall indeed be risen, and Easter Day 

Will light the nations with a matchless ray 

When all men turn from darkness and false gods, 
And every human creature is the Lord’s. 

A mightier song than ever yet was sung 

Shall then reécho all the worlds among.— 

Ye may return. I am the Life, the Way: 

My place is here, on earth, this Easter Day.” 

Once more arose the glad, triumphant strain 

As the great host turned heavenward again. 

The Lord Christ heard: but now upon His face 
Shone glory suffering could not efface. 

He lifted up His eyes to heaven and cried: 

“Father, I claim each soul for which I died 

I died for all; then give Me all, I pray, 
And I am risen, indeed, this Easter Day!” 
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THE VALLEY PATH. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Summer drifted dreamily; the valley blossomed and 
budded and brought forth its treasures of harvest. 

Alicia’s peas “fulled” almost to bursting in their pale 
pods, and the shriveled vines were torn away to make room 
for a turnip patch, in order that “spring greens” might not 
be lacking when the season for them should come again. 
Still the physician tarried. Autumn, with its variant winds 
and restful skies, breathed upon field and flood; the water 
sang low in the Elk’s bed, and the rebellious creek crooned 
the old, old slumber song of October; the wild grape hung in 
dusky bunches from the vine-crowned trees; the stealthy 
fox prowled along the river bluffs that were rich with the 
odor of the ripening muscadine; the mountaineer fed upon 
the opossum that had fattened upon the new persimmons. 
And still the doctor let fall no hint of returning to the city. 

Autumn gave place to winter; the water rose in the river 
channel, and the foot log went scurrying off with the swollen 
waters of Pelham creek. The birds gathered in little 
frightened groups, made out a hasty route, and went south 
on very short notice. Only a dilapidated crow might be 
heard now and then, monotonously cawing from the tops of a 
denuded sycamore tree. There was an occasional dropping 
of dry nuts from the limbs where they had clung all sum- 
mer, seeking the moist brown earth to wait until . Ah! 
who knows when, how, what shall rise again? 

- At last the snow came; little drowsy dribbles that frosted 
the hills and put a crisp in the air. And still the good man 
lingered. 

“Why should I go?” he asked himself. “I am contented 
here; am doing a little good, maybe, among the people here.” 

He scarcely knew himself that Alicia had anything to do 
with his staying; he scarcely understood just how he stood 
toward her. 

He saw her almost every day; if she failed to call he 
hailed her when she passed, taking the nearer cut, the foot- 
path way to Sewanee. For in winter Alicia found some- 
thing with which to tempt the appetites of the “Episcopers.” 
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As for the doctor, his cheery call at the miller’s gate had 
become as familiar as the click-clack of the mill itself. And 
so frequent were his demands for “more eggs” that granny 
fell to wondering “if the mad doctor were a feedin’ of his 
cows an’ horses on Lissy’s hens’ aigs.” 

It was one afternoon in November that he returned from 
a visit to a sick man down the valley. He was tired; his 
very eyes ached with the wind that had cut him unmerci- 
fully as he rode home in the teeth of it. He drew off his 
boots, stretched his chilled feet a moment before the fire, 
and thrust them into a pair of felt slippers with a sense of 
quiet rejoicing that he was home ahead of the snow cloud 
gathering over the mountain. The fire had never felt so 
good. Even Zip, as he curled up at his feet, his small head 
cuddled against the brown felt shoe, assumed vaguely the 
semblance of a friend. 

He had scarcely had his first yawn when Dilce put her 
head in to say: 

“Marster, dey’s a oman sick up dar on de mount’n road a 
piece—mighty sick; en ole Mis’ Reamses granddaughter 
wuz down here after you whilst you wuz gone. En she say 
she ud tek it mighty kin’ ef’t you’ud step up dar en see de 
*?oman what’s sick. She say ef’t you could come dis ebenin’ 
she ud be mighty obleeged ter yer. But I tol’ her you wan’ 
gwine do no sich thing, not in dis col’ en win’.” 

He tossed off his slippers but a moment before put on, 
and pointing to his boots still lying where he had but just 
left them said: 

“Who is the sick woman? Did Lissy leave no name?” 

“Naw, sir. I axed fur the entitlements but she didn’t 
look lack she cud make up what dey wuz.” 

“No,” said the doctor, “I suppose not; hand me my shoes, 
you villanous murderer of the king’s English. Now tell me 
what the girl did say. You don’t expect me to go tramping 
up the mountain, into the clouds, with nothing nearer than 
the stars for a sign post, do you?” 

“She say hit’s de fus’ house on de road, after you tu’n de 
road by de big rock what hangs over hit, whar de S’wany 
boys hav painted de sun risin’. Mus’n’ I git yo’ supper fus’ 
fo’ you goes out again in de col’?” she asked, seeing him 
look about for his great coat. “I kin hab it on de table ina 
minute.” 

“No,” he said wearily, “wait until I get back, or get your 
own, and keep mine back in the stove. Iam going up by way 
of the foot path, but you may give Ephraim his supper and 
then send him with my horse around by the road.” 
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“Marster ?” 

“Well?” : 

“Hadn’ I better fix up a bite fur yer ter carry up dar? 
Mis’ Reamses daughter say dat de sick ’oman’s folks is all 
gone ’way, an’ she wuz ’bliged ter g’long back up dar ter 
knock her up somef’n ter eat. She say she got de mis’ry in 
de side, mighty bad.” 

“You may get me a box of mustard and when Ephraim 
comes send a basket of provisions up. You had:better put 
a bottle of blackberry wine in the basket also. And tell 
Ephraim to get in plenty of wood; there is going to be a 
snow storm.” 

The atmosphere cleared, however; the snow ceased to 
fall; and although it was about the hour of sunset when he 
reached the cabin on the mountain side, there was a deep, 
half-sullen after glow in the west which brought out all the 
more forcefully the otherwise cold gray of the heavens. 

He found the sick woman to be old Mrs. Tucker, whom he 
had met at the cabin where he met Alicia; he had bought 
chickens of her more than once since then, and her son, a 
listless, idle fellow with a young wife and a baby, had hauled 
wood for the physician from the forests about the mountain. 
He had no idea that he would ever be paid for his services, 
if that payment depended upon the son. There was, how- 
ever, something about the old woman herself, hints of those 
peculiarly strong and admirable characteristics which flash 
upon the comprehension with startling emphasis at times, 
that had inspired him with faith as well as respect. 

The tumble-down gate swung slightly ajar upon a broken 
hinge; a tiny line of blue smoke was ascending from the low, 
stack chimney, and in the woods across the road, a young 
girl was gathering brush. 

He did not recognize her at first in the half light, but 
when she pushed back the shawl pinned about her head and 
came to meet him, he saw that it was Alicia. 

“T’'m mighty glad you’re come, Doctor Borin’,” she said, 
in her slow sweet drawl. “I was most afraid you wouldn’t, 
because Aunt Dilce said you were off to see some one 
already. Come right on in, it’s old Mrs. Tucker that’s sick, 
and her folks air all off visitin’ down to Pelham.” 

She was trying to open the hanging gate by pushing 
against it with her already burdened arms. .The doctor put 
her lightly aside. 

“Wait, wait, young woman,” said he. “Don’t monopolize 
= work I beg. Let me open the gate, or else carry the 

rush. 
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It scraped along the frozen ground like a thing in pain, 
digging a long furrow in the light snow-crust as it went. 

“Her folks air all gone off,” Lissy was telling him as they 
walked toward the cabin, “else I reckin they wouldn’t ’a’ let 
me send for you. Jim he’s mighty strong for the herb 
doctor, an’ so is Lucy Ann; but I have heard Mrs. Tucker 
passin’ compliments over you so many times that I up and 
went after you this evenin’ without askin’ leave of nobody, 
just on the strength of them compliments.” 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,” said the doctor, “much obliged 
to both of you.” 

She did not detect the jest in his words, and her simple, 
“You are welcome,” as she led the way into the cabin, was 
as genuinely sincere as it was quaintly simple. 

She deposited her kindlings in the shed room, and re- 
turned to take her place with him at the bedside of old Mrs. 
Tucker. 

To him there was no longer anything odd or incongruous 
in her being there. He had found her so often among the 
very poor and the suffering, so many times had they been 
thus associated together, that it seemed as much her proper 
place as it was his. She was as truly a physician to them 
as he. 

“Had she been a poor girl, in a city, she would have been 
a trained nurse,” was his thought; “had she been a rich 
woman, in the city, she would have been a patron of hos- 
pitals, with the afflicted indigent for a hobby. .As it is, she 
ought to be a doctor’s wife,” he said; and so saying blushed 
to the roots of his gray hair. 

Old Mrs. Tucker, however, received more of Alicia’s atten- 
tion than the general sick. The two had been real friends 
since Alicia, a little girl in short skirts, had made her first 
trip to Sewanee behind Mrs. Tucker on her gray mare. She 
had sold a mess of early beans that day, and with Mrs. 
Tucker’s help had purchased a straw hat with the money. 
It was the very first hat she had ever owned; but since then 
so much from spring and fall vegetables was invested in a 
hat. The last winter’s was a bright red felt, which the old 
grandmother declared made her look for all the world like 
an overgrown woodpecker. Mrs. Tucker liked it, however, 
and the face that peeped at Lissy from the little mirror over 
the bureau that had been her mother’s was such a piquant, 
pretty face, under the red felt’s brim, that she had worn it, 
in defiance of the woodpecker insinuation. The hat was in 
the second season now, but still retained its bright red color; 
so that when Lissy crammed it down upon her head and 
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started up the mountain on a clear day in winter, it showed 
like a scarlet flag “plumb to the top of the mount’n,” Mrs. 
Tucker was wont to declare. 

Alicia seldom passed the cabin without stopping to ask 
after the health of the family. Thus it was that she found 
the old woman ill, with a chill upon her and alone. 

“She was right glad to see me,” she told the doctor, while 
she stroked the thin black hair back from the yellow forehead. 
“But I didn’t ask her if I might send for you, Doctor Borin’. 
And if any harm comes of it the fault’s all mine—if any 
harm comes to Mrs. Tucker.” 

The doctor caught his breath, looking up quickly to dis- 
cover if might be whether the insult was of accident or of 
intent. 

But the quiet face told him nothing; Alicia went on strok- 
ing the yellow temples as calmly as though she had not just 
put the physican on his honor to play no “infedel tricks,” 
as her grandmother was wont to call his practice, upon the 
patient committed to his care. 

Without replying he proceeded to examine the sufferer, 
who waked and recognized him, telling him that she was 
“much obleeged to him for trompin’ up the mount’n ter see a 
ole woman die.” 

“Nonsense,” said he. “You will bring me my Christmas 
turkey ten years from now, if Lissy will swing her kettle 
over the fire, and get some hot water to put your feet in. 
Then she must hunt me up a saucer in which to mix a little 
mustard, and get for me a bit of soft white cloth. I am 
going to put a plaster on your side and another on your 
chest. And I am going to give you a little powder out of 
this case,—it is called calomel. Lissy?” 

She turned to him from the fire where she had been swing- 
ing the kettle upon an iron hook that was there for the 
purpose. 

“Will you be here all night?” 

“T reckin I'll have to be,” she replied. “Though some one 
ought to go down to Pelham and let Lucy Ann and Jim 
know their ma is sick. Ill be obliged to run down the 
mount’n and feed my chickens first, because Al won't give 
’em enough, and granny plumb forgets all about ’em. Then 
I can come back.” f 

She sighed, standing with her hands folded, her profile 
against the blaze, her fine, clear-cut face and figure sil- 
houetted against the firelight. 

“It’s mighty worrisome to know somethin’ is left to your 
care; something that can feel, and suffer, and die; though,” 
she added with a smile, “it be only a brood of chickens.” 
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He went over and stood by her side, looking down into 
the earnest young face lifted to his. 

“What if the something be human life?” he said softly: 
“what if it rested in your hand every day, almost every 
hour? What would you think of such a charge as that?” 

Her lids dropped a moment; she hesitated, then looking 
at him with strangely glowing eyes said: 

“Oh, it must be grand, grand, to help people to live—to 
know how to give ’em back their life. Itis grand. It is like 
God, to be able to do that. To give back life, and to 
help people to live their life after they get it: Id like 
mightily to be able to do that.” 

Her face was aglow with enthusiasm; the fine lights in 
her eyes sparkled like crystalline fires. 

She was very pear him, her hand resting upon the back of 
a splint-bottomed chair which stood between them. She 
leaned over, resting her elbows upon the chair, waiting for 
him to speak. He could feel her soft breath upon his hand, 
see the throbbing of her white throat, and the pretty bird- 
like neck, where the waist of her dark dress had been cut 
back to make room for a tiny ruffle of white muslin. He 
saw the rise and fall of her bosom; her gold-red hair brushed 
his sleeve. The firelight transfigured her; the dress of dark 
stuff, in the ruddy, uncertain light, became softest velours; 
the brooch of cheap glass at her throat became a glistening 
gem of rare worth. The fluffy bright waves of hair which 
crowned the well-shaped head were not for the rude caresses 
of the mountain stripling, Joe Bowen; they were his, the 
treasured tresses of his love, Alicia, his wife that might be. 

His wife that might be for the asking. He knew her 
heart had not awakened; all the sweet beauty of life's rich- 
ness was still there. It would never be called into being by 
Joe Bowen. The girl had a soul; Bowen’s was not the 
voice that would sound its quickening. Yet unless he spoke 
she would marry him, and the great richness, the wonderful 
possibilities, would be lost, all lost. 

He leaned slightly towards her, his hand rested upon 
hers; he felt the slender, flexible fingers close about his own. 

“Alicia?” he said softly. 

She started, and withdrew her hand. He knew then that 
her thoughts had been far away. 

“Alicia, how would you like to help the world? in what 
manner, mean? And where did you get your idea of being 
of service to your fellows?” 

“At S’wany,” she replied. “I was up here once of a Sun- 
day. I didn’t care much for the robe and fixin’s of the 
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preacher—seemed like it was no use. But I remembered 
what he said. He said we couldn’t all be rich and smart, no 
more could we all see our way clear; but we all could help 
somebody to live their life, somebody not so well off as we 
air. He said we could all do somethin’, even if we couldn’t 
understand God; and He would count the good up to our 
credit. He said we could make our fellow-men our religion, 
and helpin’ of them our creed. I got that much from the 
Episcopers and I’m tryin’ to live up to it. Doctor Borin’, 
I have thought that was true religion.” 

“It will do to steer by, I suspect,” he replied. “But some 
day | want to come over to your house and plan out a future 
for you, more congenial than this life you have laid out for 
yourself.” 

She laughed and lifted the steaming kettle from the hook 
to the hearth. But her reply was foreign to his suggestion. 

“Doctor Borin’, if you could stay here a bit I could run 
down and feed my chickens, and get back in no time.” 

Already her hand was extended for her shawl hanging 
upon a wooden peg just within the cabin door. 

“Child,” said the doctor, “what are you made of? Rubber 
or whit-leather? Talking of slipping down the mountain as 
if you were a couple of cast-iron springs, and had only to 
snap yourself in place. You have been down the mountain 
once to-day.” 

She laughed and threw a handful of chips in the fire from 
the basket she had filled for the morning’s kindling. 

“T have been down the mount’n twicet to-day,” she said, 
“but I can go again, I reckin. And I don’t know but I ought 
to go down to Pelham and tell Lucy Ann.” 

“Well, you'll not go to Pelham this night,” said the 
doctor. “My horse and boy will be around in half an hour, 
and if you will direct him to the house where Lucy Ann is 
stopping he can go down there and tell her that she is 
needed here. You may go and feed your chickens, if you 
are so sure nobody else can perform the service to your 
satisfaction. Has Lucy Ann any way of getting home to- 
night?” 

“They went down in the wagon,” she replied. “Jim he 
had a load of straw to fetch up, for bed makin’ and hen 
nests; and he allowed Lucy Ann and the baby could ride 
on the load well as not.” 

Half an hour later Ephraim had been sent upon his 
mission, and Doctor Boring saw Alicia cram her old red felt 
down upon her bright head, pin her shawl securely about 
her shoulders, and run off down the little footpath that 
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wound past his own dwelling to hers at the foot of the 
mountain. 

It was scarcely ten minutes until he heard her voice at 
the gate again, and through the curtainless window, he could 
distinguish in the fading light the slender, girlish figure 
leaning upon the low palings on the other side of which 
stood a tall, slender youth, whose erect carriage, and 
shock of yellow hair falling picturesquely about his 
shoulders and surmounted by the inevitable slouch, told him 
that it was Joe Bowen. His head drooped, ever so slightly, 
to meet the pretty face lifted to his. She was laying down 
instructions of some kind, for the giant nodded now and 
then, and her pretty gurgling laugh, half suppressed, in con- 
sideration of the sick woman, came to the ears of the physi- 
cian, watching and listening, with a feeling half anger, half 
annoyance, in his heart, until the conference was ended 
and Lissy returned to her charge. 

“Is she asleep?” she asked softly while she laid aside her 
things. “I met Joe Bowen yonder where the path forks, 
and he said he ’d go down and feed the chickens for me. 
Joe’s a master hand at chickens, though he is a sinner.” 

She laughed, tucking the covers more securely about 
the feet of her patient. Evidently Joe’s sins were not alto- 
gether unpardonable to her partial sense. 

“But,” she added naively, “I ain’t so mighty good myse’f 
as I can be settin’ myse’f in judgment on Joe. I ain’t a 
perfessor; I ain’t even clear in my mind that I believe all 
the Methodists say; nor the Episcopers either for that 
matter. I know there ain’t any sense in all that talkin’ 
back at the parson like the Episcopers talk, same as if he 
didn’t know what he was sayin’; an’ there ain’t any call 
for him to put on them robe fixin’s as I can see. And all 
of that about the dead risin’ I know ain’t so. For Joe 
opened an Indian grave last summer—there’s a whole grave- 
yard of ’em over yonder on Duck River—and there was the 
Indian dead and buried same as ever. And he must ’a’ 
been buried a hundred years I know. Oh,”—she paused; 
a new idea had come ‘to her,—“mebby the Indians don’t 
count. The Book don’t say anything about Indians, and 
neither does Brother Barry. Air vou goin’?” 

“Yes, [ must get down the mountain while I can see the 
path. I am not as young as I used to be.” 

She laughed again, and toyed with the pewter spoon and 
coarse saucer with which he had prepared the mustard. 

“You don’t appear to be so mighty old as I can make 
out,” she said. 
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The words pleased him. Age had never been unwelcome 
to him; in fact, he had scarcely felt that it had really come 
to him, until he crossed paths with this sweet young life. 
Her very next words, however, served to dash the little 
sweet with bitter. 

“Are you afraid to remain here alone?” he asked. “If 
you are I will send Aunt Dilce up to stay with you. Mrs. 
Tucker will not waken before midnight possibly; I have 
given her a sleeping potion.” 

There was the faintest hint of embarrassment in her 
manner as she replied: 

“Joe said he’d come up and sit with me till Lucy Ann 
got here, and then he said he’d fetch me home again.” 

“Oh! he did.” 

There was a slight impatience in the words but she did 
not recognize it. She was innocent of intent to wound; 
too unconscious of offence, too entirely unused to the world 
and its ways, to understand that she could be in any sense 
a cause, however innocent, of contention—a thorn in the 
bosom of a man’s content. 

She gave him her earnest and entire attention while he 
explained the different medicines and gave directions con- 
cerning them, interrupting him now and then, if it might 
be called an interruption, with her simple “Yes, sir,’ “No, 
sir,” “All right, Doctor Borin’.” She even walked to the 
gate with him, and put the rusted chain over the post that 
held the broken fastenings; and called to him as he went 
off down the snow-dusted path: 

“Tl fetch you a basket of fresh eggs to-morrow sure and 
certain.” 

And he had called back to her, “So do; so do,” quite 
cheerily. 

Yet there was an ache in his heart; the thorn had pierced 
home. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY WILLIAM COLBY COOPER. 


Come to my sheltering arms, Irene, 
And pillow your head on my yearning breast — 
Pillow it there and at last find rest, 
Like a tired bird in its little nest, 
My beautiful fallen queen — 
My wayward, wand’ring Irene. 


Come to my eager arms, Irene; 
Fly from the tinsel and glitter and glare 
That dazzle the soul, as they hide the snare 
Spread for innocence everywhere, 
My beautiful fallen queen — 
My faded and jaded Irene. 


Come to my open arms, Irene; 
Spurned and despised, as you are, by all — 
E’en by the wretch who caused your fall 
And settled upon you this dreadful pall, 

My beautiful fallen queen — 
My saddened, maddened Irene. 


Come to my outstretched arms, Irene; 
Wearied you must be of sinful sights — 
Tired and sick of the false delights 
That fill up your days and delirious nights, 

My beautiful fallen queen — 
My hunted and haunted Irene. 


Come to my hungry arms, Irene; 
Oh! I am longing and longing to prove 
To you, and the world, and the angels above, 
The infinite reach of a spiritual love, 
My beautiful fallen queen — 
My trampled and tarnished Irene. 


Then come to my lonesome arms, Irene, 
And pillow your head on my waiting breast — 
Pillow it there, and at last find rest, 

Like a tired bird in its old-home nest, 
My beautiful fallen queen — 
My pitiful little Irene. 





BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 


BY MRS. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


“Were I in your place, surrounded by beauty, art, books, 
and music, I should never want to cross the threshold into 
the outside world,” said Salome to Ruby as she seated her- 
self in the Temple one Saturday morning to spend the hour 
before Ruby took her morning walk. 

“Of what use would my life be then?” asked Ruby, look- 
ing at her with those penetrating eyes which Salome could 
never fathom, although she felt that they looked down 
into her very inmost being and penetrated her secret 
thoughts and motives. 

“Could it not be a beautiful, peaceful one, sinless, in fact, 
since there would be no contact save with peace and purity 
here?” 

“A hermit’s life, however pure, could not benefit mankind. 
Our Saviour set us a different example. We must go among 
the ignorant and the poor and lift them up by giving them 
good thoughts and purposes,” Ruby answered gently. 

“And what thanks will you get for it?” almost sneered the 
sceptical Salome. 

“Really, I had not thought of that,” answered Ruby. 

“Indeed! Then you’re a queer Christian worker. The 
typical Christian workers are always trying to impress poor 
sinful humanity that they ought to be grateful. Grateful 
for what? Being poor, wretched, downtrodden, and for the 
visitors who come and tell them of it?” 

“Perhaps you misunderstand the workers. Perhaps they 
are trying to teach the poor to be grateful for the fact that 
God is ever near them, ready to hear their first cry to Him for 
help; to strengthen the first resolve to turn to Him; to 
walk with them just as soon as they will suffer themselves 
to be led into the right path.” 

“They’d do better, in my opinion, to let people entirely 
alone; to attend to their own business. They are deceit- 
ful meddlers with only one genera! or particular motive; 
that is, to get their names in the daily papers for benevolent 
acts they never do, for charities they never give, for motives 
they never had. Ugh! how I hate them.” 
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“If what you say is true, Salome, they harm no one but 
themselves.” 

“Don’t they? I say they do! They cause others to hate 
them just as I do.” 

“Your hatred reflects back upon yourself, mars your 
young face, and scars your young heart,” answered Ruby 
solemnly. 

“My mother was a church member, and when my father 
was able to entertain all the preachers in the country she 
was ‘Sister Blake.’ When they, and other good friends, 
had eaten us out of house and home, they forgot all about 
her—the wretches,” and the words came through Salome’s 
teeth with a hiss that caused Ruby to recoil. 

“So much the worse for them. So much the better for 
your mother, who entertained them in a spirit of love and 
generosity, and who, I doubt not, brightens many dreary 
moments with memories of what, to her noble heart, was 
genuine Christian love.” 

Had Ruby’s silvery voice been a sharp steel dagger she 
could not have cut more deeply the proud, sensitive, re- 
bellious Salome. For a moment she was silent. How did 
Ruby know this thing? For it was true—a memory of hap- 
pier days was all that was left to little mother now. She 
did not think of the loss of her old friends as slights but 
as consideration for her that she could not afford to enter- 
tain them. But Salome would not yield the point. She 
was wretched, angry, jealous, and rebellious. She could 
not lay aside those old wrongs and leave them like seeds 
to spring up in the gardens of those who had sown them, 
as they surely would do, and let them reap their own har- 
vest, but she fain would appropriate them as wrongs done 
to herself. Ruby, penetrating the feeling, said: 

“Every wrong act, every unjust deed, every sinful 
thought, is impressed upon the person who does it.” 

“Do you mean to say that they do not affect the lives of 
others?” she asked with blazing eyes. 

“Oh, no! certainly not. I might do you a grievous wrong 
from which you would certainly suffer but I should not 
go free from punishment. I might lie about you and that 
lie, being accepted as a truth by others, would have all the 
force of truth in wronging you, perhaps, temporarily, while 
I should in fact have made myself a liar, than which no 
other character is more detestable. Christ said the devil 
was a murderer from the beginning, and the father of lies. 
Does anything murder peace, honor, virtue, and happiness 
with such wholesale slaughter as the liar? The Lord per- 
mits nothing to happen that is not for our good.” 
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“If you can show me how certain things that have hap- 
pened me are for my good I would like you to do it. The 
environment of poverty that cripples all my facu!ties’—— 

“The very thing that awakened your courage, that gave 
you strength. From your own lips I learn that were you 
wealthy you would withdraw yourself from the world and 
sit down among books and music, flowers, pictures, and 
statuary, happy and content. Your chosen profession is 
a noble one, or, rather, one to be ennobled. You can reach 
a class of people that would not learn from priest or pastor. 
You can teach them moral lessons, religious lessons, that 
otherwise they might never learn. Like all good things 
the stage has been perverted. Half-dressed women, appear- 
ing in brazen and vulgar scenes, have lowered it; but 
beauty, modesty, and virtue may also be represented there. 
Unvirtuous women acting the parts of the courtesan will 
ever be demoralizing, but I cannot imagine you guilty of 
such things.” 

“Tf I could see the good to me—if I could believe in it.” 

“You will, you must. Salome, reflect upon this. So you 
have read , strong, passionate, and convincing, but 
her evil overshadows the good. The pen that can portray 
such characters is wielded by a diseased brain. Healthy 
minds can no more produce such characters in story thap 
a good tree can bring forth evil fruit. Beware how you 
read them. Suppose you dramatize one of her tales. The 
heroine, the best and strongest part, should be played by 
one too vile to live. Were the women to-day such as she 
portrays, then would the sun indeed cease to shine, the 
moon turn to blood, and the stars fall from heaven.” 

Salome was silent. . 

Ruby invited Salome to accompany her upon her morning 
walk. 

“Where are you going?” Salome asked, rising abruptly 
and sullenly tying on her broad-brimmed hat. 

“T am going to Street to show a laborer’s wife 
how to make a nice cheap dinner I promised her.” 

“Humph! That would be a charming operation to ob- 
serve, and I must say changes my opinion of the refinement 
of your tastes. To leave this,” with a wave of her hand 
indicating the Temple, “and go voluntarily into an untidy 
kitchen with ill-bred brats standing around scarce leaving 
you elbow room—no, thank you. I have enough of that 
athome. And I'll tell you what; I believe were you forced 
to live such a life you’d be ambitious to attain to something 
of this kind,” again indicating their surroundings. “It is 
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the novelty of it that gives poverty a charm to you. It is 
unnatural for a refined woman.” 

“Our Saviour left His heavenly kingdom and took His 
place among them, taught them, showed them the way by 
which they could reach His home in heaven. He loved 
them and wanted them to have as good as He. I would to 
God every living creature on this earth had just what I 
have. I can show some of them the way to get it. In my 
puny, finite way I want to follow the example He set me.” 

Her voice was low and sweet. As Salome followed her 
out of the Temple she was puzzled. Was this Ruby an 
angel or the direst hypocrite on earth? As they stood a 
moment outside before they took their separate ways Sa- 
lome said, with a sarcastic smile: 

“T’ll venture you would not stay and share that fifteen- 
cent dinner—or how many in family? Ill divide by five 
and say three-cent dinner—with thoughts of an elegant 
repast at home.” 

“Salome, come with me. Do you suppose we live lux- 
uriously in the sense of extravagance? Don’t you know 
if we did we should be living in direct opposition to our 
teachings to the poor, and ‘our sympathy with them? We 
live most simply, but dear Goodie knows how to make 
palatable the simplest food. She has taught me her cun- 
ning. I have found that much of the misery in the world 
is caused through ignorance in not knowing how to properly 
divide the poor man’s earnings into food, shelter, and rai- 
ment. Little good comes to the poor in the way of advance- 
ment from drudgery until they know how to use their earn- 
ings. It resolves itself back into this: the more they earn 
the more they spend and they get no further from hopeless 
poverty.” 

They arrived at the tenement building occupied by some 
dozens of families, and found the object of Ruby’s solicitude 
upon the fourth floor. 

The mother was about thirty years of age, careworn, but 
with traces of native refinement in her voice and manner. 
She, her husband, and three children occupied two rooms 
which were scantily furnished, and in the front room the 
oldest child lay sick. Salome had come to observe Ruby. 
She had no special interest in the family. Not that she was 
hard-hearted, but it was a common sight to her, distasteful 
in every respect, a thing from which her sole ambition 
prompted her to get away. 

After Ruby had talked with the children and brushed the 
sick boy’s hair, propped him up with pillows, and got him 
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interested in some picture books she had brought him, she 
turned to the woman and said: 

“It is high time we took a peep into our stock for dinner.” 

The woman led them into the next room where a couple 
of cots, a goods box, which served for a table, a cupboard, 
an old stove, and a few chairs composed the furniture. 

She opened the cupboard and said: “We had boiled meat 
and potatoes yesterday, as you know. This morning Indian 
meal mush and coffee.” She set each dish with its contents 
upon thé box as she spoke. 

“Very well, you have a good start—cold potatoes, your 
soup meat, and quite a lot of mush, which I see you have 
cooked thoroughly, which when warm furnished a nice 
breakfast with milk. Now, then, make your fire while I cut 
this cold mush into thin slices for frying and slice the pota- 
toes for the same purpose. Why, how smart your husband 
must be,” said Ruby as she heard a roar and saw the kind- 
ling blaze in the stove. “It is an old maxim that the woman 
who makes a good fire quickly has a smart husband. Quick 
now, hash your meat. We must economize fuel. Did you 
get the eggs?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Very well, we will have a French boullet.” 

Mrs. Wicks brought out a paper bag with six eggs, and a 
pint of milk, and then set herself to chopping the meat with 
an energetic hand. 

“Those bits of stale bread and cracker if you please, 
Salome, that you'll find on the upper shelf—thank you. 
Now, then, the meat and bread crumbed and mixed well 
with three eggs, fashioned into little balls and fried brown. 
A nice dressing made of eggs and milk and a little flour. 
Make your dish warm, lay on the balls, and pour the dress- 
ing over it. When finished, and the potatoes fried to a nice, 
rich brown—the fried mush takes the place of bread to-day. 
Quick, I hear footsteps on the stairs. Allis ready. Clear 
the table for the nice white cloth; only cotton—but it’s 
white and fresh. The dishes do not match but are washed 
and rubbed till they shine. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wicks?” 

“T am hearty, thank you.” 

“And hungry too?” asked Ruby. 

“Well, yes, a light breakfast and hard work makes a man 
relish a lunch,” and his eyes glistened as his wife put the 
tempting meal before him. 

Ruby was stirring something in a cup that looked more 
tempting still. 
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“Tt is a custard for the sick child,” she said in answer to 
the mother’s glance. 

“Oh, thank you, miss! He is so fond of a little sweet.” 

“Come to the table, Mr. Wicks, while your dinner is warm. 
Come, children, to your dinner”; and Ruby moved into the 
next room followed by Salome. 

The sick boy’s eyes brightened as she approached his cot. 
and he ate with a relish the dainty food she gave him. 

As they passed out to go home while the family still sat 
at table, the workman spoke to her. 

“My wife is learning fast, don’t you think, miss?” 

“Indeed she is.” 

“She was just telling me that this good dinner cost only a 
trifle and she knows what we are to have for supper already, 
afore it’s supper time, and what it will cost. She says you 
writ her up a bill which is tacked on the cupboard door, and 
it calls for boiled milk and bread with a relish of some kind. 
Now, miss, I figure that we will be able to save up at this 
rate.” 

“Certainly you can.” 

“T believe we live now on what we once put into the slop 
pail when we had some left over, and starved at other 
times.” 

“There will be no more starving so long as you can earn 
even small wages, but comfortable clothing for yourself, 
wife, and children, added to enough to eat.” 

“T believe it, miss. I see as it can be done, and I tell my 
wife as you are the poor man’s guardian angel.” 

“No, not that. I am only an instrument that God uses 
to show the poor man how to be happy and contented with 
poverty, and to teach him how to rise above it and at the 
same time to elevate his moral nature by making a square 
division of his earnings.” 

“You're right, miss, most poor folks eat up all they earn. 
It’s a fact as sure as my name is John Wicks.” 

A pleasant goodday, and a promise to call again, and 
Ruby and Salome were on their walk homeward. 

“How many of those interesting people have you under 
instructions?” asked Salome. 

“Quite a number, I assure you.” 

“I should think it very irksome if it came every day.” 

“It is the one useful act of each day that I can offer up at 
night to Him who gives so much tome. I can do so little for 
His wandering ones. At the end of this year I hope to see 
this family, and many others, able to buy comfortable cloth- 
ing and fuel, and have more comforts around them than they 
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have ever known. I find them very teachable, and anxious, 
too, to learn, and it is true that they can have all the neces- 
saries of life with no more outlay than it formerly took to 
feed them on what was not half so nutritious. The peasants 
of Germany live well on what the average American 
laborer’s family throws away. We have taken pains to find 
the secret of poverty, and our life work is to dam the stream 
that is sweeping honest thousands into misery. Here we 
are at home. I would like to have you take luncheon with 
me.” 

“Not to-day, thank you, Miss Gladstone, another time I 
shall be pleased. I have spent the whole morning without 
so much as looking at my lesson. Your father will lose 
faith in me.” 

Salome’s conscience pricked sorely. She had left the 
burden of the day’s work upon her mother—not only that, 
but she had been ill-natured and unkind. Her mother re- 
quired nothing of her, but had always treated her as a 
superior, and Salome had acted as though she considered 
herself such. 

The morning lesson was brought forcibly to her mind as 
she sat down to the table at home. Food had been left in 
the stove to keep warm for her, and when she went to the 
cupboard to get a clean plate she noticed for the first time 
that of cold victuals that must be thrown out there was 
more than Ruby had used in making the poor family a nice 
dinner. On the table half that had been prepared was left 
untasted and would be thrown away. She did not make 
the observation with any idea of being benefited by it. The 
thing forced itself upon her, and had anyone suggested the 
comparison she would have said, “We are not so bad off as 
they, yet.” But were they not on the road to reach that 
point? 

Her little sister Lois scraped the dishes out at the back 
door for the dog and set about washing them, and Salome, 
after a word with her mother, who sat sewing industriously, 
went off to her room to memorize her lesson. 

Now, as always after seeing Ruby, a great unrest was in 
her heart. But persuading herself that money would right 
all her wrongs, and promising herself that money she would 
earn, she walked the floor of her room reading aloud, and as 
she grew interested in her work she forgot Ruby, who had 
partaken of a tempting but simple repast with her father, 
and then walking into the Temple arm in arm with him de- 
tailed her conversation with Salome, their visit to the 
Wickses, ete. 
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“I am glad she went with you, my child, very glad. Pov- 
erty and unhappiness, like disease, are effects. Wherever 
possible we must learn the cause, and remove it, in every 
grade of life. You can easily reach the lower strata, but 
there is another grade above made impregnable by false 
pride and sensitiveness. In my lectures I try to reach and 
teach this grade, but I find you are making greater progress 
than I, in your daily rounds giving practical lessons. You 
say the majority are eager to learn and are advancing. I find 
a greater dissatisfaction among those who do not want to 
learn. They see others prosper and believe it to be by more 
fortunate surroundings. They will not admit it to be by 
their self-abnegation, their foresight and thrift. They will 
not deny themselves a pleasure simply because somebody 
else does not, who, perhaps, is more able to gratify it. They 
have longings and desires that are natural, perhaps right, 
but they do not understand the true method of attaining 
what they seek, but in the wrong pursuit of them bring 
misery instead of peace upon themselves. 

“In every clime, in every country, it is the same. But 
here in this great land with room and to spare for all, with 
wealth untold in prairie, mine, and forest, with an under- 
standing of the true principles of life all could be so happy 
and so blessed. 

“Extravagance is the curse of the American people. The 
very air they breathe is infected by this pestilence. It is 
transmitted from father to son, from mother to daughter, 
like cancer or consumption, and indeed might be called the 
great American epidemic. It effects all classes alike, in dif- 
ferent degrees, and beginning in the parlor finds its way to 
the kitchen. In no other land can a laborer off the street 
earn five dollars per day putting coal into a cellar. In no 
other country would cooks and house girls be allowed to 
wear silk and plush and oftentimes sealskin. More money, 
higher wages, oppression, is the cry. Money! money! money 
to spend! Money to waste! Money! Higher wages, less 
work, poorer work. They’ve drunk beer long enough, they 
aspire to wine and champagne. They have worn rhine- 
stones too long, they must have diamonds. But no money 
for homes, no money to save; those who do save soon have 
their coffers full and overflowing from these poor diseased 
wretches who bring their money unsolicited and buy all the 
worthless things that moneyed people would not have. 

“A young man earning a good salary must patronize the 
most fashionable tailor and pay double for goods no better 
than those sold by a less fashionable competitor. The 
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most expensive furnishing house gets his orders. If he 
gets over one hundred dollars per month—and many do the 
same on less salary—he patronizes livery stables to a mar- 
vellous degree. If he takes a young girl out he must go in 
a carriage, for my young lady is dressed more expensively 
than foreign princesses of her age, and wears diamonds be- 
fore she is twenty. She expects so much of her escort that 
he is penniless at the end of the month. Perhaps the young 
girl is the daughter of a widow with no expectations, or her 
father may be a salesman in a dry-goods store. Maybe he 
has risen a little higher and therefore his daughter must 
dress in the same style as the partner’s wife. If the 
young man gets one hundred and fifty dollars per month, 
he launches upon still deeper waters. Girls go out with 
these young men, expecting, hoping, some day to be their 
wives. Common sense should teach both that they can 
never afford to marry. Men should know that, in their 
few moments of calm thought when oppressed by debt 
and care, they realize they can’t afford it. 

“Why don’t sensible girls say: ‘No thank you, we will 
take a street car. Save your money, and when I believe you 
can afford it I will drive in a carriage with you.’ Why don’t 
the young man say frankly: ‘I would like to take you in the 
most approved style, but upon my honor [ can’t afford it. 

‘I want to own a home some day, and a carriage too. To do 
that I must patronize street cars for several years to come.’” 

“Then there are flowers and presents of all kinds, im- 
proper to give, improper to receive. When will it end? 
Where does it end? In wreck and ruin to both young men 
and young women, fear and distrust of each other; and yet 
on, on, blindly they go upon that intoxicating road of 
extravagance, down into the dark valley of poverty.” 

“*Who has more right to ride in carriages than the honest 
breadwinner, or to wear diamonds than those whose hard 
earnings buy them?’ said one indignant clergyman one day. 
Who? Who, indeed, but the man or woman who can afford 
it, being lifted above the possibility of want-.or oppres- 
sion? Be honest with yourselves, is the lesson I try to teach 
them.” 


(To be continued.) 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ETIDORHPA, OR THE END OF EARTH.* 
By Joun CLARK RipparTs, LL. D. 


It would appear that Professor John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, has 
won his laurel. He is not to be regarded as a candidate for literary 
honors, but rather as a wearer of them. His strange romance of 
“Etidorhpa: or The End of Earth,” has come to us unexpectedly, and 
as it were out of the shadows. Of it we had not heard a word until 
the copy came with the author’s compliments—an elegant example of 
the bookmaker’s art, illustrated as if under the spell of an inspiration. 
To come directly to the matter, we are disposed to think “Etidorhpa” 
the most unique, original, and suggestive new book that we have 
seen in this the last decade of a not unfruitful century. We are all 
the more pleased with the work because it has come unannounced, 
because it is not formal, and not according to rule. 

We confess that at first we did not know what to do with this 
literary apparition. We sat down with “Etidorhpa” incredulous, say- 
ing to ourself: “Etidorhpa? What is that? John Uri Lloyd? Who 
is he that thus obtrudes on the leisure of.our reflective hour?” We 
had heard, not very definitely, of Mr. Lloyd as a man of science, a 
writer on pharmaceutical subjects, a chemist most expert in his art, a 
clever lecturer before scientific bodies; but reasoning dimly, in our 
dull manner, we had not supposed him skilful in literary art, and had 
not fancied him taking to flight; but had allowed him to remain 
imbedded in a poor deduction as one innocent—like most of the genus 
scientificum—of imagination and excursive power. 

As to “Etidorhpa,” we were not long in discovering that the word is 
simply an inversion of Aphrodite, name of the beautiful seaborn being 
of the Greeks. Moreover, we soon perceived that by a like inversion 
of method Aphrodite, or the Pure Love-passion of our race, lies 
hidden as the bottom principle and motif of this marvelious story. 
Let none read “Etidorhpa” without understanding that Etidorhpa is 
the End of Earth—not only in the author’s theory of life, but to all of 
us forever. But of this we shall have something to say further on. 

“Etidorhpa” is a puzzle—a literary mystery. It puts criticism at 
fault. Criticism delights in something that is according to pro- 





* “‘Etidorhpa: or The End of Earth. The Strange History of a Mysterious Be 
and the Aesoens of a Remarkable Journey,” as communicated in Manuscript to aed 
ellyn Drury, who promised to —— the same, but — evaded the responsibility, 
which was assumed John Uri Lloyd. With many illustrations by J. Augustus 
Knapp. Author’s Edition, limited. Published by John Uri Lloyd, Cincinnati, 1895 
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gramme, and is not measurable with the ordinary reed of the critic. 
We do not recall another book the sense of which is so difficult to seize 
and to interpret. We do not mean that it is hidden in a cloud of 
mysticism, but it ‘s surrounded with shadows and obfuscation. The 
author appears 10 have had the purpose of putting us at fault. The 
very title leads us astray. We get into doubt as to who wrote the 
book, and then into greater doubt as to what it signifies. We become 
interested in a given part, and still more interested in the whole. We 
tirst think the parts fragmentary, but presently find them coalescing. 
The imagination gets beguiled with the story. The scientific studies 
are set in a chasing of fiction so realistic that the mind loses all dis- 
tinction between the thing that is, the thing that may be, and the 
thing that is not. The fragments of “Etidorhpa” are nearly all in 
some sense independent literary entities; but there is a beautiful 
astral body, unseen to the eye of sense, that binds them all together 
in an organic unity which is as ideal as a Buddhistic dream or a piece 
of Hellenic art. Finally, we remark this peculiarity about the book, 
or the story incorporated in the book; and that is, that it is a sort of 
torso or part, like that other immortal fragment, the Venus of Medici, 
which, lacking much of physical completeness, lacks nothing of 
spiritual perfection. The story in “Etidorhpa” comes on like a play, 
upon the rendition of which we enter twenty minutes after the cur- 
tain has risen; and it goes away like a bas-relief or the epos of the 
Greeks; the drama does not conclude in its final passages, but simply 
ceases. 

We know not whether to praise or to criticise Mr. Lloyd for his skill 
in leading us astray. In the prefatory part he makes up a fiction 
which to this hour we do not clearly apprehend. “Etidorhpa” pre- 
tends to be primarily the recital of a Mysterious Being called J-Am- 
The-Man. 1-Am-The-Man is the myth of William Morgan redivivus; 
that is, of him whom the Masons were said to have abducted and 
destroyed in 1826 for his treason in publishing their secret lore. But 
he comes back again, vaguely, uncertainly, a man old and gray and 
venerable, a benevolent philosopher, a weird sage, who by some 
strange compulsion, as if under punishment, has made a remarkable 
journey, of which he has written and kept the history. On this 
journey he found, not indeed the end of the earth (reader, we pray 
you, read it not thus!) but the End of Earth; that is, the summation 
and final fact and principle of all that is to be sought for and desired 
in this human sphere; that is, I-Am-The-Man found Etidorhpa, the 
beautiful Spirit and Myth of Love. 

All this I-Am-The-Man records, puts into a manuscript, and finally 
obtrudes it upon the attention of a certain eccentric and mythical 
chemist in the Cincinnati of the fifties. The name of this personage is 
Johannes Llewellyn Liongollyn Drury. I-Am-The-Man becomes the 
familiar of Drury, and haunts his study in the night, The sage reads 
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to him from the manuscript of the mysterious journey, and finally 
leaves the document with him to be published after thirty years. 
Liewellyn Drury is a fiction. The author says of the name: “The 
reader of these lines may regard this cognomen with” little favor. 
... “Still I liked it, and it was the favorite of my mother, who always 
used the name in full; the world, however, contracted Llewellyn to 
Lew, much to the distress of my dear mother, who felt aggrieved at 
the liberty. After her death I decided to move to a Western city, and 
also determined, out of respect to her memory, to select from and 
rearrange the letters of my several names, and construct therefrom 
three short, terse words, which would convey to myself only, the 
resemblance of my former name. Hence it is that the Cincinnati 
Directory does not record my self-selected name, which I have no 
reason to bring before the public. To the reader my name is Llew- 
ellyn Drury.” Now John Uri Lloyd is, as the reader will perceive, an 
anagram of Johannes Llewellyn Liongollyn Drury. It is the “three 
short terse words” referred to. So we begin in “Etidorhpa” with a 
Mysterious Being, who is a myth; with his manuscript, which is a 
fiction; with a remarkable journey, which never occurred; with the 
invented Llewellyn Drury, who never existed; and we end with the 
evolution of John Uri Lloyd himself and the story of “Etidorhpa”! 
The fiction is as perplexing as it is ingenious—we had almost said, 
funny. 

The body of “Etidorhpa” is the content of the manuscript read by 
I-Am-The-Man to Llewellyn Drury and left with him for publication. 
Drury,.according to the fiction, evades the responsibility, which is 
assumed by John Uri Lloyd. Lloyd becomes the editor instead of 
Drury, and “Etidorhpa” is the result. 

In the beginning, I-Am-The-Man gives an account of his search for 
knowledge; how he became involved with a secret brotherhood; how 
he wrote a confession, or revelation, in the Stone Tavern, in Western 
New York; and how he was kidnapped and borne away to a block- 
house, where he found himself prematurely aged. Afterwards he 
begins his journey in search for the End of Earth. 

By this stage in the manuscript, science begins to be injected into 
the narrative. There are little jets of dissertation flaming up here 
and there. Presently we have an account of the punch-bowl region 
of Kentucky, and a map of the country of the Cumberland. Near the 
junction of that stream with the Ohio is the region of the Kentucky 
caverns. Into one of these near Smithland (a most circumstantial 
and Defoe-like fiction this!) I-Am-The-Man enters, or is about to 
enter, when he is confronted by a singular-looking being, first of the 
many original marvels created by the author of “Etidorhpa.” The 
singular-looking being is an eyeless and noseless cave-man, stark 
naked, moist as a fish, slimy but clean, dripping with the wetness of 
bis cavern life, chaste as he is nude, a pure intelligence become 
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corporeal in the underworld. We do not recall from literature a crea- 
tion more complete than this extraordinary being who, confronting 
I-Am-The-Man, becomes his guide and counsellor in a journey more 
mysterious and much more interesting and very much more in accord- 
ance with the scientific possibilities of the earth than anything which 
Jules Vernes has invented. 

To the mouth of the cavern at Smithland I-Am-The-Man had had a 
companion of this upper world. After entering the cavern, he has 
the sightless inhabitant of the nether world for his guide. The con- 
verse and experiences of these twain, the venerable and wholly 
human I-Am-The-Man and the naked, chaste, silk-skinned, all-seeing 
being of the subterranean sphere, constitute a great part of the 
subject-matter of “Etidorhpa”; but the reader must remember that 
the author of “Etidorhpa” uses the intelligence and inexperience of 
I-Am-The-Man and the knowledge and experience of the naked guide 
as the vehicles of what he, the author, wishes to communicate about 
the scientific possibilities of our globe. By this means he sets forth 
his views of the nature of things; the mysteries of matter and force; 
new conditions and hints of scientific progress; the correlations of 
mind and organization; the wonders of speculative research; the con- 
nection of the human organism with the elements in the assimilation 
and effects of food and drink; the probable conditions and nature of 
life in the interior of the globe; the predominance of gravitation over 
all other forces and laws of being; and finally, on the spiritual side, 
the almightiness of Love, which is the End of Earth. 

This review is not intended to be exhaustive. The reader must open 
“Etidorhpa” for himself. He must get under the spell of the narra- 
tive, if he would appreciate the merits of the work. I-Am-The-Man, 
in charge of his eyeless guide, traverses the cavern and makes his 
way further and further into the darkness of the nether world. The 
sunlight fades behind them. The pupils expand, but the cavern 
becomes more and more obscure. The two beings wade into the 
water, until they come to a place where they must dive under and 
emerge. Here the last ray of sunlight is left behind. The travellers 
journey on, and presently come to a zone of light deep within the 
earth. There comes a vitalized darkness, which appeals to the senses, 
and presently the faculties of vision and perception are again in full 
play under the influence of the earth-light of the interior of the globe. 
All things begin to be intensely vital in the subterranean region. The 
travellers come into a fungus forest, through which they pass in the 
midst of such supplies of natural food as might never be consumed. 

This episode enables the author to insert his chapter on the “Food 
of Man,” the first of the many dissertations of this kind. At length, 
with the descent into the interior of the earth, I-Am-The-Man, being 
human, begins to suffer alarms. Ever and anon he refuses to proceed, 
but is induced to go on by the persuasions of the guide, Physical 
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problems of the vastest interest and importance are here presented. 
The laws of the equilibrium of liquids are discussed from a new point 
of view, and several startling experiments are recorded, such as that 
which demonstrates the rising of liquids above their level, with the 
possible explanation of artesian wells. The travellers continue on- 
wards and downwards towards the heart of earth. They reach a 
point where I-Am-The-Man notices that his weight is disappearing. 
His step grows light. He skips, he bounds, he leaps down from preci- 
pices and falls like a leaf to safe landings below! Gravitation turns 
the other way, and this condition, which is not only scientifically 
probable, but wellnigh certain, gives opportunity to the author to 
insert the celebrated soliloquy of that great but ill-starred spirit, 
Professor Daniel Vaughn. His reverie, or soliloquy, on gravitation as 
recorded in Chapter xxiv of “Etidorhpa” embraces, according to our 
opinion, the profoundest speculations that have ever been uttered 
relative to the ultimate force of universal nature. 

The reader must understand that I-Am-The-Man, who generally 
defines himself by the compound epithet of The-Man-Who-Did-It, did 
not read the whole of his manuscript to Llewellyn Drury at one sit- 
ting. The Mysterious Being on the contrary, came again and again to 
Drury’s study, and there by night read the manuscript in sections. 
He would read and then leave his unwilling host to reflect and investi- 
gate. All this, being interpreted, signifies that the author of “Eti- 
dorhpa” has been considering scientific problems in groups, or sec- 
tions, and that this book records the best of his deductive philosophy 
and the rarest of his speculations. Forget not that the author of the 
book is ostensibly Llewellyn Drury. It is his study that is visited by 
night, and out of such visitation the weird imagery and profound 
suggestions of “Etidorhpa” are evolved. 

But returning to the narrative, I-Am-The-Man comes back from 
time to time and continues his reading. He next recites how he and 
the earth-man who is his guide, sightless, wet, and chaste, journeyed 
on to the central regions of the earth. They came to an interterrene 
sea, thousands of miles in extent, still as dreamless thought, clear as 
the air, profound as heaven, crystalline as an apocalypse. On the 
shores of this inworld ocean, a new class of problems arise for discus- 
sion. One of these is the origin of volcanoes. The sightless guide 
teaches The-Man-Who-Did-It how the distant volcano of Epomeo, in 
the island of Ischia, in the Tyrrhenian Sea, has its origin in the fresh- 
water sea of the mid-world basin. This speculation is backed up with 
much satisfying proof. Again we note the absence of weight; for the 
eyeless guide picks up and carries a large metal boat as though it 
were a basket. We note also the existence here of new imponderable 
forces, by one of which the boat is propelled at an almost inconceiv- 
able rate across the waters of the crystal sea. 

All the while the fish-man as cicerone continues to interpret nature. 
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He tells I-Am-The-Man about the true nature of sleep, and dreams, 
and nightmare. He instructs him in hitherto unsuspected physical 
paradoxes; how the ocean of the upperworld may have a sieve for a 
bottom and yet hold water; how the experiment is performed 
wherein water, by the action of nature only, rises above its own level. 
Then the guide teaches the Man-Who-Did-It to beware of the science 
of life. He contends that biology is a dangerous field of inquiry. He 
brings us to the verge of the psycho-physical mysteries, and finally 
suggests a scientific experiment by which we may see the convolu- 
tions of our own brain! The experiment is no fiction, but genuine. 
Certainly under the given conditions the experimenter may see some- 
thing which is remarkably like the surface of his own brain. 
Whether it be that this internal spectrum projected before the vision 
is a picture of the retina, as some physiologists claim, or whether it is 
a visible transcript of the brain surface, as Professor Lloyd tenta- 
tively suggests, we do not know; but it is true in either case that the 
beholder, by the experiment described, may actually see a grayish 
surface traced with veins and nerves corresponding to the exterior of 
the brain or to the film of the retina as the case may be—a thing 
incredible in the absence of the demonstration. 

Mr. Lloyd goes on to suggest the subdivision of colors and forces, 
and finally touches the fundamental problem of matter. Matter is 
defined as retarded motion, and a striking illustration is devised to 
show that it is nothing else! Retarded motion! Well, then; if matter 
be retarded motion, what is spirit? 

We believe that the author here pauses; but the writer of this 
critique ventures to think that if matter could be demonstrably shown 
to be nothing other than retarded motion, then unretarded motion 
would be—spirit! This is to say that motion, being the total definition 
of nature, expresses itself in two forms; one retarded, and the other 
unretarded; that is, as matter and spirit! What does Professor 
Lloyd say to this application and extension of his scientific specu- 
lation? 

I-Am-The-Man is conducted further and further by the corporeal 
intelligence of the inworld (who, by the way, we believe is sexless, as 
well as sightless) and comes to a region of other wonders. In the 
cavern world there are continents of fungi—that being the author’s 
expression for such combinations of organic matter as are fitted by 
nature for food, without t»e modifying agency of the eater. At 
length the travellers come to the World of Drink. Here we have the 
wonderful dissertation on the drinks of man. Here we come to the 
drunkard’s voice and to the drunkard’s den. This part is an invention 
which would do credit to the genius of Dante. It is the author’s idea 
that drunkenness distorts. He tells us that in the drunkard’s den he 
saw “a single leg fully twelve feet in height surmounted by a puny 
human form which on this leg hopped ludicrously away. I saw close 
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behind this huge limb a great ear attached to a small head and body; 
then a nose so large that the figure to which it was attached was 
forced to hold the face upward in order to prevent the misshapen 
organ from rubbing on the stony floor!” In this manner the horrors 
and distortions of the spiritual delirium are extended by the author 
into the forms of things. Nor have we disposition to tarry on the 
confines of the drunkard’s hell as depicted in this extraordinary fic- 
tion. The appeal of the cave-pv.an to The-Man-Who-Did-It is all the 
time, “Drink not, drink not, drink not!” 

Thus through the inner region of the inworld sea the travellers 
journey on. I-Am-The-Man is tempted and tried in many ways. He 
comes at last to a scene of heavenly beauty. All that is gorgeous and 
fantastic opens up at one place in the underworld. Celestial beings 
gather in throngs. There are bands of spirits. There is music. 
There are phalanxes opening to right and left, and finally, “I 
observed,” says the narrator, “a single figure advancing towards me.” 
Here then was the end of earth. The being who came was Woman, 
beautiful and high. “My name,” said she, “is Etidorhpa. In me you 
behold the spirit that elevates man and subdues the most violent pas- 
sions. ... . Unclasp my power over man and beast, and while heaven 
dissolves, the charms of Paradise will perish. I know no master. 
The universe bows to my authority. ...My name is Etidorhpa; 
interpret it rightly, and you have what has been to humanity the 
essence of love, the mother of all that ennobles. . . . I am Etidorhpa, 
the beginning and the end of earth.” ' 

Thus the Beautiful Vision discourses to the end of the apostrophe 
of Love. There is no finer soliloquy on the sublimest theme known to 
the soul of man. To The-Man-Who-Did-It she says, “He who loves 
will be loved in turn.” To her he replies: “I give myself to you, be 
you what you may, be your home where it may, I give up the earth 
behind me and the hope of heaven before me; the here and the here- 
after I will sacrifice.” But she tells him also that for her he must be 
tempted as never before, and in particular that he must not drink. 
Finally she passes as a bubble of radiant vapor that breaks and is 
driven into mist. The scene of the underworld passes away, and 
misery comes in the place of the supreme dream that had wrapped the 
senses of The-Man-Who-Did-It. 

The travellers of the nether world journey on, while the cave-man 
tells the human the mystery of “eternity without time”; also of the 
last contest. Then the pilgrims journey through caverns, which 
again recall to us the imagination of Dante. They pass through 
under worlds of flowers, about which gorgeous insects hover, and 
from which they gather the nectar. 

The old man in the last section of his manuscript tells how he and 
his sightless guide, after crossing the subterrene sea, come to a land 
so near the centre of the earth that though life was highly exalted the 
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processes of life were all stayed and held in abeyance. The heart 
stood still; and yet the possessor lived and thought. The old man 
was alarmed. They came to a cliff higher than any of the upper 
world. The guide took his companion in his arms and sprang from 
the edge of the precipice into the abyss below. Here they floated to 
the inner circle of the world, to the bottomless gulf where gravitation 
and all things else stand still. Again, in the manner of Defoe, the 
author would make all this real with a diagram. He inserts a section 
of the earth carefully, even beautifully, drawn, to show the direction 
and extent of the underworld journey of I-Am-The-Man and his guide. 
They two, after leaping from the precipice, go oscillating through 
space with the earth’s shell above them. Weight is annihilated. 
They float. They rest as well on nothing as on something. They pass 
and repass through the central sphere, where the gravitating forces 
pull counterwise and leave all matter in a state of indifferent equilib- 
rium. So quiescent is the physical condition here that wishing is the 
only force necessary to carry a living being from one side to the other 
of the profound abyss! 

Matter under such conditions becomes subservient. The body, 
having no weight, is as a thought floating in a vacuum. So the 
travellers come by force of will to a great reef on one side of the 
abyss, and there by moderation of their will the human ecompanion 
alights, but the sightless man:of the inworld continues floating, 
receding, vanishing. I-Am-The-Man is left in charge of another, who 
conducts him into the land of Etidorhpa, the Home of Love, from 
which afterward he is taken again to the outer world. He comes 
from the Unknown to the Known again. He produces the mysterious 
written account of his journey in the inner sphere, but tells nothing 
about the Land of Etidorhpa. He gives his manuscript to Drury, 
under directions as to its final publication, and then bids him fare- 
well. He holds out his hand to the chemist, who grasps it, and the 
Mysterious Being gradually disappears from his gaze. The hand 
which the scientist clutches melts into nothing, and he stands alone 
in his room, holding the mysterious manuscript, on the back of which 
is plainly written: 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in philosophy.” ; 

No mere sketch of what “Etidorhpa” is and suggests can do justice 
to the variety, the originality, and the inspiration of the work. It 
is a fiction that stands wellnigh alone, and constitutes a class by 
itself. Here and there are suggestions that remind one of Verne; but 
we imagine Professor Lloyd to have been indebted to his scientific 
studies for nearly all of what is here delivered, and to his imagination 
for the rest. Humorously, we might call “Etidorhpa” an alchemical 
and cosmological romance of nature and of man, with episodes on 
society, physics, and love. But philosophically the work is a pro- 
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found inquiry into those mysteries of material and immaterial things 
which in our age more than ever before seem to give strange hints of 
a solution to the inquiring soul of man. 

Everything about “Etidorhpa” is unique. The author has produced 
only a private edition of a few hundred copies. The book was there- 
fore written for the book’s sake, as all books should be—and for art’s. 
The work is illustrated in the manner of genius. J. Augustus Knapp 
has seized the spirit of the book, and has drawn its more striking 
parts with a fidelity to the text worthy of the highest praise. It is 
evident that the artist’s imagination has been completely taken and 
enthralled by the spell of the recital. We should not be surprised if 
he believes as implicitly in the reality of The-Man-Who-Did-It, and of 
the manuscript which he brought, and in Drury who received it, as he 
believes in the verity of the hills around Harper’s Ferry and the seals 
in Behring Sea! 

Finally, as to the bottom significance of “Etidorhpa,” we might be 
led to think it a scientific, and therefore a material, book. Certainly 
it is filled with materialities. Certainly a large part of the subject- 
matter is occupied with the abstruse and recondite parts of science. 
To the superficial reader it may well appear that Professor Lloyd, in 
so far as he has had a purpose in this book, has aimed to induct the 
thinkers of his epoch into the profound and mysterious avenues of 
physical speculation, where the laws of matter and force are adjusted 
and the possibilities of matter and life at least suggested as things 
rational and explicable. But whoever reads “Etidorhpa” in this sense 
and vein reads only the shallows and the surface of the sea. There is 
a profound depth in this book, else we might dismiss it with fewer 
words. That depth is suggested in the title. “Etidorhpa” is not a 
book of physical speculations, but is the story of a deep-down spiritu- 
ality, so far below the surface, so mysterious and so sublime, as 
hardly to be discovered. This is a story of Human Love at its highest 
estate. It may have begun somewhere in the past with an actual love 
—most books begin so! But if so, the concrete example has disap- 
peared by some process, and a spiritual revelation has come in its 
place. 

It is not the business of the critic to make known out of an author’s 
work what the author himself does not design to reveal. If it were 
the part of criticism to make out a story from the mystical pages of 
“Etidorhpa,” we think we could produce at least the outlines; and we 
will go so far as to suggest that that story embraces an account of 
some love so great as wellnigh to have broken the vessels that con- 
tained it. Indeed, did it not break one of them? and did it not leave 
the other filled with a storm of clouds, pierced through with flashes of 
light and gilt on all the edges with a certain reviving and luminous 
hope which after years of subsidence has traced the shadowy image 
of itself in the weird pages of this book? 
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POLITICS FOR PRUDENT PEOPLE.* 
REVIEWED BY FRANK PARSONS. 

The author of this interesting but strangely inconsistent and illogi- 
cal book, affirms that “Coéperation of any kind means decay,” and at 
the same time defends and advocates trusts, combines, and monopo- 
lies, which derive ail their advantages from the fact that within a 
certain area they turn competition into codperation. He also com- 
mends in the highest terms, the advance towards complete codpera- 
tion in the business of defence, which will finally banish war from 
political life, but he is equally anxious that war should continue in 
industrial life. 

The way in which the author arrives at the conclusion that coépera- 
tion means decay, is this (condensing his language somewhat for the 
sake of brevity): First step, “Accumulation of wealth is the only boon 
to the human race, the only means of raising the standard of living.” 
Second step, “Coéperation lessens the incentive to exertion and gives 
a larger portion of wealth to the masses who consume all they get 
instead of saving as the rich do, thereby in a double way diminishing 
accumulation.” Third step, a leap in the dark the precise char- 
acterof which is not recorded, but at the endof which the athlete finds 
himself in possession of the generalization that “Coiéperation means 
decay.” The ordinary mind may not possess sufficient elasticity to 
make the leap from the proposition, that “codperation diminishes 
accumulation” to the proposition that “codperation means decay.” 
The fact that diminishing the rapidity of forward movement is a 
totally different thing from setting up a backward movement, that 
slowing the growth of a tree, but still letting it grow, is not quite 
like causing it to decay, and similar facts form serious obstructions 
in the path of the jump, which discourage the common mind, but a 
mind imbued with Phonocracy vaults easily over such obstructions. 

The ordinary mind may even harbor a suspicion that the accumula- 
tion of wealth is not the only boon to the human race, and imagine 
that the wise production and distribution of the great mass of wealth 
that the nation consumes, is of more importance to humanity than the 
small portion that is saved and accumulated; that the wise distribu- 
tion even of this accumulated portion is more important than its 
amount, since the people are no better off because of the accumulation 
of wealth, if the benefits of that accumulation are absorbed by a few; 
and that the growth of intelligence and character, the development 
of splendid manhood and womanhood are infinitely greater boons 
than any possible accumulation of wealth. A man may roll in 
wealth, yet live the life of a sensuous sot, or he may be poor, yet 
live the life of a Lincoln, a Whittier, or a Franklin; it is the same 
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with a nation as with an individual. But our author utterly ignores 
the intellectual and spiritual elements of life—never refers to them 
directly or indirectly throughout the book. 

The ordinary mind may also suspect that codjperation does not 
diminish the incentive to exertion, but on the whole, increases it, 
since this is the observed effect in the coidperative cooper-shops of 
Minneapolis, the Pillsbury flour mills, the LeClaire paint shops, and 
everywhere else that codperation, complete or partial, has been 
thoroughly tried. It is natural that it should act in this way because 
participation in profit is one of the greatest incentives to exertion, 
and under coédperation all will participate in the profits, whereas at 
present, this incentive applies to only a small portion of those 
engaged in industry. After a time, the practice of codperation will 
evolve industrial patriotism just as codperation in defence developed 
political patriotism, and men will work for their country with the 
same devotion that they fight for it now. Then, when the workers 
come to desire it, the yearly product of coéperative effort can be 
equally divided without diminishing the incentive to exertion, be- 
cause new and higher motives will have taken the place of mere pecu- 
niary incentive. But at first codperation will pay in proportion to 
service and add for each and every worker the further incentive of an 
interest in the profits and in the control of the business in which he 
is engaged,—thus at every step adding new power to the incentives 
to exertion. 

In respect to the distribution of wealth; our author says: 

Either it is better that the property of a country be owned by one 
man, or by all men (which means public ownership), or by some 
number between one and all. It is perhaps better that those own it 
who do own it, for that condition is the result of all the agencies that 
bear upon it and they are infinite. 

This seems conclusive—whatever results from an infinite number of 
influences must of course be right—that’s what makes murder, theft, 
and slavery, the saloon and the brothel such commendable institu- 
tions. Our author continues: 

Our industrial system is what it is because all influences consid- 
ered, it is best. ... We seek to make society different from what 
itis. Why not try to make astronomy different from what itis? .. . 
Men have no more rights relatively to their fellows, than the heavenly 
bodies have to their fellows. ... We think each man has about 
his proper share [of wealth]. What is his share? All he can get 
relatively to the getting powers of his fellowmen. 

The delicate ethics of these dicta would leave Jay Gould, Crocker, 
Tweed & Co. nothing to desire. But there is more: 

Accumulated property re-invested is a benefit to society no matter 
by whom owned; only property that is squandered or held for 
exclusive private enjoyment, such as residences, private parks, 
country seats, seaside vilias and the like, deprives society of anything 


beneficial to society. ... It is estimated that 30,0060 men own half 
the wealth of the United States or about 30 billions. This is not 
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hurtful to society if said men give access to their wealth at current 
interest or rental rates. ... It must ever be remembered that the 
interest charge is the only difference between access by non-owners and 
access by owners.” 

This is the chief delusion of the book next to the fancy that “Accu- 
mulation of wealth is the only boon.” It is true that wealth privately 
used may be more hurtful than wealth invested, but it is not true 
that wealth invested is equally beneficial to society, no matter who 
owns it, nor how it is invested. A man may use his invested wealth 
as a club to compel his fellowmen to yield up the larger portion 
of the wealth that justly belongs to them. It is not true that the 
interest charge is the only difference between access by non-owners 
and access by owners, although the author makes the statement in 
italics. A poor man cannot borrow money in effective quantities 
because he has no security to give, which is quite as necessary as the 
payment of interest. And he cannot leave the wealth in another’s 
possession and have access to it on payment of interest, because that 
other will demand a profit on his investment over and above interest, 
and if he deals with the poor man he will expect him to be satisfied 
with the pay to which competition has reduced wages in -his field, 
and will keep all the rest to make his profit, as large as possible. And 
finally, it may be the poor man can neither borrow nor find employ- 
ment, so that he cannot get access to accumulated wealth on any 
terms. 

In respect to poverty, our author tells us that it will always exist, 
and that, 

It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon the people that there is 
not yet enough wealth in the world to make everybody comfortable 
very long. ... All the wealth in the United States in 1890 amounted 
to only about $1,000 per capita. The net gain for thepreviousten years 
was only 3 per cent per annum. This means, of course, that if all 
wealth were divided, each inhabitant could receive an income of $30 
a year, or less than 10 cents per day, more than he now receives. 

This is one of the strongest illustrations of the author’s chronic 
habit of ignoring the main facts of the case with which he is dealing. 
The equal division of the wealth that is saved each year would mean 
about $30 a year for each man, woman, and child—in the neighbor- 
hood of a hundred dollars a year for each worker—but the equal 
division of the entire yearly product, that which is-consumed as well 
as that which is saved, would mean an income of about $1,000 for 
each worker, which would be entirely sufficient to make everybody 
comfortable. Our author forgets all about the distribution of the 
wealth that is consumed, which is far the larger item. It is nonsense 
on its face, to say there is not wealth enough to make everybody com- 
fortable, when a day’s labor produces tenfold, fiftyfold, and in some 
occupations one hundredfold, what it did four hundred years ago, 
when poverty was practically unknown in England, or a hundred 
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and fifty to two hundred years ago, when poverty was practically 
unknown in Massachusetts. It is a question of the wise distribution 
of labor and of the yearly product, that is all. Yet the author repeats 
every little while throughout his book, this egregious fallacy that a 
division of “all wealth’ would give “each inhabitant only 10 cents 
per day more than he now receives,” and attempts to build his con- 
clusions upon it, as if it were a solid rock instead of a bottomless 
chasm. ' 

These are fair samples of the quality of the Phonocrat or Politics 
for Imprudent People. It is the richest mine of fallacies in which 
I have dipped my spade since the days of Herbert Spencer’s “Social 
Statics,” after the style of which a part of the illogic of the Phonocrat 
is patterned. 

The author advocates a gold standard, opposes the movement to 
shorten the hours of labor, pronounces manhood suffrage a failure 
and advocates property suffrage, one vote for each $100 of residential 
rent and each $20 of residential taxation, and decides against woman 
suffrage, even on the property basis, arguing that if women invade 
the sphere of man’s activity, the work that women do now will be 
left for men to do, which will entail a loss, for “we cannot admit,” 
he says, “that men are as well adapted to bear and nourish children 
as women are.” From the best information I can obtain I believe 
that he is right in this, and it settles the question of women’s rights 
as conclusively as the other questions of the book are settled. 

The author says that public ownership is to be discouraged, and 
the government confined to the duty of keeping order; that it 
wouldn’t hurt anything if one man owned all the coal lands in Amer- 
ica, nor if a syndicate could gain private title to air, sunshine, and 
midocean; that each man has a right to live as long as he can and 
get all he can and no other right; that “The tariff and the currency 
are not proper political issues,” but adds, 

There are, however, vital and pressing issues. These are: “Shall 
unrestricted democracy, Socialism, Communism, Populism, and the 
like, towards which there are strong tendencies, be permitted to 
destroy our republican institutions and convert our civilization into 
barbarism, or shall they not? Codéperation of any kind means decay. 

Why the author should wish to stop these “strong tendencies,” 
when he must know that the movement is the “result of all the 
agencies that bear upon it which are infinite,” is difficult to under- 
stand until we remember that the author is not obliged to use all his 
axioms on every problem. What is the use of having principles and 
axioms if you can’t choose each time the one that will give the 
answer you want? The author of the Phonocrat has followed this 
method throughout his book, with the additional felicity of creating 
and establishing whatever principies he needs by simply stating 
them in his pages. 
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I have not seen for a long time a more entertaining book. In some 
respects it resembles the Arabian Nights—in its useof fancy, its happy 
disregard of all troublesome facts, and its freedom from any allegi- 
ance to the laws of logic or nature; in other respects it reminds me of 
those correction exercises we used to have in English analysis where 
every second or third sentence contained an error, and the reader 
must keep his wits about him and be ready to supply what is missing 
and change the language into a truer form. 


REGENERATION: A REPLY TO MAX NORDAU.* 
REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER. 


This thoughtful volume is written by a scholarly Englishman, and 
is worthy the careful perusal of all thinking persons, not merely 
because it ably points out in a most convincing manner the sophistry, 
unreliability, aud fatal inconsistency of the brilliant but reckless Ger- 
man, but owing to the broad method of treatment, which is only 
eclipsed by the temperate spirit of the author. The American edition 
is accompanied by a carefully prepared Introduction by Prof. N. M. 
Butler, of Columbia College, in which we find the following thought- 
ful paragraphs: 


The habit of reflective analysis, like letter-writing and. other accom- 
plishments that require much leisure, is slipping away from us under 
the pressure of our complex modern life. The newspaper, with its 
surges of insensate passion and unreasoned opinion, thinks for large 
portions of the community; and its thinking, like the amusements of 
the nursery, expresses itself in ways that appeal! chiefly to the eye and 
to the ear. Information about things is too often mistaken for knowl- 
edge of things... . . The music of Wagner, the dramas of Ibsen, the 
romances of Zola, the art of the pre-Raphaelites, the mystics, the 
symbolists, the Parnassians—who but a “decadent” would treat all 
these alike?—are passed in review and pronounced to be proofs of the 
decadence of mankind even more conclusive than those based upon 
physical measurements. All this is done in the name of Science, 
which, reversing the procedure of Saturn, thus hastens to devour the 
parent that begot it, Modern Civilization. .. . 

Nordau is particularly prone to regard the small achievements of a 
certain school of alienists as having supplied him with a conclusive test of 
all excellence. Indeed, no part of his diatribe is more open to criticism 
than the use he makes of Science. 

There is also hidden from Nordau’s view that noble conception of 
the place and significance of Science to which Tyndall gave expres- 
sion in the eloquent peroration of his Belfast address more than 
twenty years ago: 

“Science itself not infrequently derives motive-power from an ultra- 
scientific source. Some of its greatest discoveries have been made 
under the stimulus of a non-scientific ideal. . . . The world embraces 
not only a Newton, but a Shakspere—not only a Boyle, but a Raphael 
—not only a Kant, but a Beethoven—not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. 





*“* Regeneration: A Reply to Max Nordau.” With Introduction by Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Cloth, pp. 312, price, $1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Not in each of these, but in all, is human nature whole. They are not 
opposed, but supplementary—not mutually exclusive, but reconcil- 
able. And if, unsatisfied with them all, the human mind, with the 
yearning of a pilgrim for his distant home, will still turn to the 
Mystery from which it has emerged, seeking so to fashion it as to give 
unity to thought and faith, so loug as this is done, not only without 
intolerance or bigotry of any kiid, but with the enlightened recogni- 
tion that ultimate fixity of recognition is here unattainable, and that 
each succeeding age must be held free to fashion the mystery in 
accordance with its own needs—then casting aside all the restrictions 
of Materialism, I would affirm this to be a field for the noblest exer- 
cise of what, in contrast with the knowing faculties, may be called the 
creative faculties of man.” 

Why, then, should not literature and art and music enter and 
occupy the very field that the apostles of Science assign to them, 
without being exposed to the alienists’ sneers for their symbolism and 
their mysticism? The truth is that Nordau is the slave of one idea, 
and that the logical outcome of his definition and conception of 
abnormality. Ribot described such a case perfectly when he said that 
“Nothing is more common or better known than the momentary 
appropriation of the personality by some intense and fixed idea. As 
long as this idea occupies consciousness, we may say without exag- 
geration that it constitutes the individual.” Degeneration constitutes 
Nordau. He is himself an abnormality and a pathological type. 


A fair idea of the scope of the volume may be gathered from the 
following subjects discussed: “Who is the Critic?” “Dusk or Dawn,” 
“Mysticism and the Unknowable,” “Symbolism and Logic,” “The 
Bankruptcy of Science,” “The Light of Russia,” “The Real Ibsen,” 
“An Ethical Inquisition,” “Richard Wagner,” “Vigorous Affirma- 
tions,” “The Religion of Self,” ‘““Regeneration.” 

While not at all times agreeing with our author, I can recommend 
the volume as being on the whole a noble, helpful, and much-needed 
work. It is whoclesomely optimistic, and far more scientific in its 
spirit, as well as its method of treatment, than the work of Nordau 
which it criticises. 


A NOTABLE HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL PURITY WORKERS.* 
REVIEWED By B. O. FLOWER. 

The magnificent success of the first national congress of the 
American Purity Alliance was almost epoch-marking in its signifi- 
eance; coming during. the confusion and turmoil of the great 
transition period which marks the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century, it was an event of special importance. That so suc- 
cessful a congress could be held, though due largely to the inde- 





* The National Purity Congress, Its ragem, Addresses, and Portraits,” containing 
fifty papers and addresses by eminent ters and speakers, covering many aspects 
of the oy heme Educational, Preventive, Legislative, Economic, and 
oe _ —_ by > Se a vi American Purity Alliance. 
s volume contains six -tone portrai p. 425. Cloth, price $2.50. Ameri- 
oon mf “ the United Charities Building, Fourth Pm A 22d Street, 
ew York, N. Y. 
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fatigable labor of Mr. Powell, President of the American Purity Alli- 
ance, and his sincere colaborers, indicates the awakening of the 
conscience of our nation to the imperative demands of the hour for 
brave, earnest, outspoken, educational agitation, that our civilization 
may be spared the awful fate which has attended every civilization of 
the past which has surrendered the high ideals of purity and justiec 
to passion and injustice. So valuable, nay, so indispensable, do I feel 
this volume to be to social purity workers, and because I desire to 
give our readers a correct idea of its character, I give below the Table 
of Contents: 


Preface—The President’s Opening Address—Letter from Rev. W. N. 
MecVickar—Addresses of Welcome: Hon. Joshua Levering, Mrs. 
Alice C. Robinson—Responses: Rev. W. T. Sabine, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell—Letter from Hon. C. C. Bonney—Paper, “Immoral- 
ity of the Regulation System,” Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell— 
Paper, “The Religious Aspects of the Purity Movement,” Rev. S. H. 
Virgin, D. D.—Paper, “Social Vice and National Decay,” Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Sabine, D. D.—Paper, “The Great Need of the Moral Crusade,” 
Laura H. Satterthwaite, M. D.—Paper, ‘Moral Equality between the 
Sexes,” Julia Ward Howe—Paper, ““‘The Responsibility of Women in 
Regard to Questions Concerning Public Morality,” Emily Blackwell, 
M. D.—Paper, “Young Men and Morality,” J. W. Walton—Paper, 
“The Social Purity Alliance of Great Britain,” Miss C. M. Whitehead 
—Paper, “Heredity and Ethics,” Helen H. Gardener—Address, “The 
Laws of Parentage and Heredity,” Rev. Mary T. Whitney—Paper, 
“The Municipality in its Relation to Vice,” Samuel C. Blackwell— 
Paper, “Organized Prostitution: How to Deal With It,” Mrs. Dora 
Webb—Address, Frances E. Willard—Letter from Josephine E. Butler 
—Paper, “The American Purity Alliance and Its Work,” Anna Rice 
Powell—Paper, “The Deserted City: Legalized Vice,” Rev. Joseph F. 
Flint—Paper, “The Traffic in Girls and Florence Crittenton Missions,” 
Mrs. Charlton Edholm—Letter from Hon. Theodore Roosevelt— 
Paper, “The Medical Profession and Morals,” O. Edward Janney, 
M. D.—Paper, “Temperance and Purity,” Mary Clement Leavitt— 
Paper, “Slavery’s Legacy of Impurity,’ Martha Schofield—Address, 
“The Sacredness of Fatherhood,” Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D.—Paper, 
“Address to the Natural Purity Congress, Baltimore, Yearly Meeting 
Committee,” Pauline W. Holme—Paper, “English Experience and 
Purity Work,” Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell—Paper, “Purity: How Pre- 
served among the Young,” Rev. S. S. Seward—Paper, “Purity and 
Parental Responsibility,” Mrs. J. H. Kellogg—Paper, “Moral Educa- 
tion of the Young,” Mary Wood-Allen, M. D.—Paper, “The Need of 
White Cross Work,” Rev. J. B. Welty—Paper, “Chastity and Health,” 
J. H. Kellogg, M. D.—Remarks, John J. Cornell—Paper, “Social Purity 
Work in Canada,” Rev. C. W. Watch—Paper, “Alcohol and Chastity,” 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D.—Paper, “The Pure in Heart,” Hannah Hal- 
lowell Clothier—Address, “Our Divine Possibilities,” Mary Travilla— 
Paper, “Graded Homes,” Isabel Wing Lake—Paper, “Some Causes of 
Present Day Immorality and Suggestions as to Practical Remedies,” 
B. O. Flower—Paper, “The Relation of the Press and the Stage to 
Purity,” Josiah W. Leeds—Address, “Social Purity: Its Relation to 
the Dependent Classes,” Mrs. Frances ER. W. Harper—“Plan of Work 
along Social Purity Lines,” Miss- Jessie A. Ackerman—Paper, “Child 
Saving and Prostitution,” Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry—“Equal Suffrage 
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as Related to the Purity Movement,” Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman— 
Address, Mrs. Mary T. Burt—Letter from Mrs. C. T. Cole—Address, 
“Rescue Work,” Mrs. A. L. Prindle, Florence Crittenton Mission—Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore—Xesolutions—Sermon, “Personal and 
Public Purity,” Rev. Joseph May—Paper, “Relation of Poverty to 
Purity,” William Lloyd Garrison—Paper, “Public Baths and Public 
Comfort Stations, and their Relation to Public Morals,” William H. 
Tolman, Ph. D.—Address, “Demoralizing Literature,’ Anthony Com- 
stock—Paper, “Equal Suffrage vs. Purity,” Henry B. Blackwell— 
Paper, “Protection for Young Women in Stores, Factories, and other 
Places of Business,” Isaac H. Clothier—Letter from Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant—Paper, “The Canadian Law for the Protection of 
Women and Girls,” with Suggestions for Its Amendment and for a 
General Code,” D. A. Watt—“Regulation of Vice: Questions and 
Answers,” Miss Harriet A. Shinn. 

It is needless for me to say that personally I do not agree with all 
the thoughts advanced in a congress in which the great problem of 
social purity is discussed from so many points of view, any more than 
I would expect all thinkers represented to agree with me in all the 
positions I took; but this could not be otherwise, nor is it the iron law 
of conformity that earnest men and women with broad vision expect 
or aim at in the closing years of this century. That such a gathering 
of representative thinkers and earnest workers should be held, and 
that such able and outspoken utterances should meet with such ap- 
proval as to demand the issuance in a large volume of the verbatim 
addresses is almost as hopeful and significant a fact as the general 
raising of the age-of-consent laws throughout the United States last 
year and the vigorous agitation now being carried on in states yet 
in the black-list. In his opening address President Powell thus out- 
lined in part the objects of the congress: 

We meet on this occasion in the First National Purity Congress held 
under the auspices of the American Purity Alliance. Our objects in 
convening this congress are, the repression of vice, the prevention of 
its regulation by the state, the better protection of the young, the 
rescue of the fallen, to extend the white cross work among men, and 
to proclaim the law of purity as equally binding upon men and 
women. 

Purity is fundamental in its importance to the individual, to the 
home, and to the nation. There can be no true manhood, no true 
womanhood except as based upon the law of purity. There can be 
no security for the home, there can be no home-life in its best sense, 
except as it is based upon the law of purity. There can be no true 
prosperity, there can be no perpetuation of a nation, except as its life 
is based upon the law of purity. Impurity is destructive alike to the 
individual character, of the home, and of the nation. 

Of the number of splendid addresses which no active worker in the 
field of social purity can afford to be without, I cannot refrain from 
speaking of the striking paper delivered by Rev. William F. Sabine, 
of New York, on “Social Vice and National Decay.” It is a contribu- 
tion of special value at the present time, as in it the scholarly author 
shows from unquestionable historical sources that in the great 
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nations and civilizations of the past, social vice involved national 
decay. But among the scores upon scores of most thoughtful and 
excellent papers I find it impossible to dwell upon those which will 
prove indispensable to social purity workers. It is sufficient to say 
that the question of social purity has never been so ably discussed or 
considered from so many points of view. Perhaps it is enough to say 
that no person interested in social purity work can afford to be with- 
out this volume, which represents the best thought of many of the 
leading thinkers and specialists in America and Europe. Believing, 
as I do, that conscientious men and women who would save the 
republic and elevate manhood can no more afford to pursue the old 
policy of ignoring vice, lust, and immorality in all its forms, than a 
father can afford to sit idly by when his house is in flames and his 
children are in the house, I feel that this volume should have the 
widest possible circulation. 


A DAUGHTER OF HUMANITY.* 
REVIEWED BY JULIA DAWLEY. 


To readers of the ARENA, which for a year or more has been fairly 
black with records of Age of Consent Legislation and notices of books 
upon the unsavory subject of sex abuses and kindred evils, another 
book which sets forth in the form of a novel the dangers to which 
young, innocent and unsuspecting girls are subject, will be no sur- 
prise. This time, however, the story of lust of unprincipled men 
aided by feminine confederates in iniquity is narrowed down to two 
classes only, viz., the employers and the female employees. 

Although the book deals with the same subject which is set forth in 
Helen Gardener’s well known novels, it is by no means to be com- 
pared with them as a literary production, being in style and diction 
rather more like the sort of thing one finds in the story-papers, etc., 
thrown on doorsteps or hung on bell-pulls all through suburban 
streets. The book is “Sympathetically dedicated to every pure 
woman struggling to gain an honest livelihood,” though it seems likely 
enough that very few of these will have time or inclination to read it, 
especially if the assertions made in it are true. 

Briefly, then, the reader is at once introduced to a rich, noble- 
hearted young woman of Boston, of whom the author naively says: 
“Everyone acknowledged Miss Richmond to be handsome, so it was 
not strange that she was engaged to be married,” from which it would 
appear that a plain girl’s chance of such supreme felicity must be 
slight, even though an heiress. This young woman’s attention having 
been called to the sad story of one poor country girl, whose funeral is 
the first scene in the drama to which the reader is invited, she 
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resolves at once to give up home, lover, and friends and under an 
assumed name to seek a situation in the same store where the afore- 
said country girl had met her cruel fate. The simple girl, it seemed, 
anxious to earn money for her own support and to help those at home, 
had gone to New York, to work in a dry goods store for the munificent 
sum of four dollars a week. Failing, as of course she must, to keep 
body and soul together and the former clothed, upon this amount, she 
became a victim to the lust of the floor walker, whose time would 
seem to have been mostly devoted to intrigue of this kind, and died in 
childbirth. 

So, moved by pity for her sister women, our daughter of humanity 
announces to her astonished lover her intention to investigate for her- 
self, thus: 

If, as you say, I occupy a pedestal of virtue, is it right for me to 
remain out of sight and hearing of those whom fate has made un- 
fortunate? If my foothold is firm, if Iam impregnable, should I hesi- 
tate to help steady the tottering steps of a humble [sic!] sister, who, as 
she stands on the brink of her pedestal, as precious and good as mine, 
hungers for food and cannot reach it unless she takes the irrevocable 
step downwards? Would her touch pollute me if, by leaning upon 
me, She were enabled to stand fast? Surely not. 

Of course our heroine found the state of things even worse than she 
had expected, as most of us are sure to do, if we set out to look for 
evil, everywhere. The result of her investigations during seven 
months of servitude at and Co.’s, is thus summed up: 

The proprietor will, for example, cast his lustful eye upon a good- 
looking girl in his employ. She avoids his advances for a while, but 
in vain. He persists, threatening her refusal with dismissal, promis- 
ing to reward her surrender with increased pay. In desperation she 
seeks employment at other stores, but there are no vacancies. She is 
friendless and penniless. Live disgraced or die pure are the two 
alternatives she has to face. Sometimes she is brave enough to 
choose the latter course, but not often. 


On the other hand, our heroine found among her new associates 


The younger girls all appeared to flirt with men, and the question- 
able jokes made by one sex to the other often caused the blush of 
shame to mount into her cheeks. . . . She had imagined timid, retir- 
ing girls, subjected to the insults of brutal men who lorded their 
power over them; while the reality appeared to be quite the contrary 
. . . their manners were certainly more polite and polished than were 
those of the girls, who in many cases, invited familiarity. 

Finally, having gained the necessary evidence; saved one poor, 
weak sister from suicide; helped another to a position as companion; 
ministered at the deathbed of the murderer, who died in hospital, and 
only thus was saved from trial for the attack upon the seducer of his 
intended wife; having found in the hospital surgeon a true and noble 
lover in place of the former one who could not endure to see his 
betrothed descend (?) to the position of a shop girl, this daughter of 
humanity, in her own proper person as the distinguished Boston 
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heiress, delivered her first, and so far as we know, last lecture, before 
an audience of five hundred people. She arraigned all the offenders, 
the so-called helping hand societies, churches, and all the rest. The 
papers, full of reports of her lecture, reached thousands of readers; 
“public opinion veered about . . . and she had laid the groundwork 
for a certain reform.” Some months after, Doctor Curtis and his 
gentle wife set on foot a plan of organization for rescue, to be known 
as “Daughters of Humanity,” of which no doubt more will be heard. 

So much for the book. Whether it will bring about an immediate 
reform in this line remains to be seen. That girls, and men too, in all 
sorts of employment, are ill paid and ground down to lowest living 
wages, is indisputable. That in department stores as in all places 
where hundreds of young women are employed among scores of men, 
there are many such instances as those recorded in this story, is no 
doubt true, human nature being much the same whether on social 
heights among the Mrs. St. Johns or the so-called lower strata of 
workers and mere vagabonds. Seduction, scheming, wrongs of all 
sorts, and oppression in all forms will be manifest so long as the 
preponderance of human thought, the drift of most literary effort, the 
trend of art, all are turned constantly in the direction of selfish greed, 
gratification of the senses, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of the 
eye; so long, in fact, as nearly all the sons and daughters of 
humanity live only in the apparent and lose sight of the real self. 

One word more. There is probably no city of any size, where just 
such stories of life, wherever female help is employed, are not told. 
But any right-minded person would be sorry, I am sure, to believe 
that among the thousands thus employed none were virtuous or safe 
from insult and degradation, or that every male employer or person 
in authority is like those described in this book, descriptive of one 
among the many grave wrongs done to some daughters of humanity 
because of a false estimate of human needs and human rights. 











